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MORAL EDUCATION OF THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


BY L. H. WOODRUFF, 


WE propose to consider in this paper, what relation moral 
and religious training has to a system of education for the deaf 
and dumb. 

Our institutions differ somewhat in their character and design 
from high schools and colleges; our object being not so much 
to fillthe single department of intellectual culture, as by a 
more comprehensive plan, to provide most effectually for the 
present and future welfare of the deaf and dumb. 

It is not sufficient in our view, that we communicate knowl- 
edge, that we develop the intellect and secure an acquaintance 
with language, if we fail to promote that great moral renova- 
tion, without which the human mind, however enlightened and 
cultivated, must, in the end, be like the richly laden vessel, 
which, with all its treasures sinks into the waves; its loss 
being great in proportion to the stores it contains. 

If we take an enlarged view of the missionary work among 
unenlightened nations, we find, in many respects, a fit parallel 
to ourown. That is a grand system of benevolent agencies, 
by which nations are to be elevated to a participation in the 
blessings of christianity, and taught to exhibit its fruits; so it 
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is our work to prepare the way by which the gospel can exert 
its fullest and most permanent power on the deaf and dumb. 

This class of persons is already numerous, even in our own 
country ; but when we look abroad and forward into the future, 
who can compute the magnitude of the interests which stand 
connected with the maintenance of just principles and aims in 
the great system of their education. 

We think then it may be taken as a sound principle, and 
one which should guide us in all our plans and operations, that 
to secure the best moral results, constitutes the leading aim, with 
which our institutions should be conducted. 

Let us apply this principle now to some of the departments 
of our labors. 

It should, in the first place, be understood by the parents 
and friends of the deaf and dumb, that the true idea of pa- 
rental training, which without question makes the moral wel- 
fare of the child paramount to every other consideration, is 
that with which we receive their children, and that while this 
responsible work is devolved upon us, they should sustain us 
by their fervent sympathy and constant prayers. 

When these mute children are first brought to us, the high 
dignity of their moral nature should be deeply pondered, and 
every sparkling eye should reveal to us a soul whose worth 
and destiny we cannot adequately conceive. We wish now to 
see them begin a course of progression in knowledge and virtue 
which will continue forever. It is of vast importance then, 
that the proper foundations should be laid, and that these should 
be well laid. As the heart is the noblest part of human nature, 
giving direction and imparting energy to the other faculties ; 
as the affections are the springsof action, and as it is upon 
them that motives exert their power, it would seem that in all 
education we should begin here. 

In the instruction then of the deaf and dumb, we should 
begin with the heart. Let the affections of our mute pupils be 
secured as early and as fully as possible; not by the contri- 
vances of art, but by the warmth of a hearty love towards 
them, inspiring a corresponding affection in return. Next in 
order and importance is it to awaken and cherish in them a 
cordial attachment to their classmates and companions, and by 
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frequent allusions to their parents and brothers and sisters, add 
strength to their natural affection for these. Thus let the spirit 
of love reign in and around them. 

The process of expanding the mind and imparting language 
will go on at the same time under the most favorable circum- 
stances,and in connection with it, let the excellence and beauty 
of what is right and the odiousness and deformity of what is 
wrong, be depicted as fully and as frequently as the develop- 
ment of their minds will allow. 

It will soon be found that an idea of the soul and of its great 
author can be received by them with greater or less clearness 
and with manifest advantage. Let the excellence of this great 
being now be unfolded step by step to their minds, and let it 
be expected, through his blessing, that they will receive some 
impression of his love, and that their love will be awakened 
towards him in return. 

If these children can be led thus, in any degree, in the be- 
ginning of their course, to the exercise of right affections 
towards each other, towards their instructors, and especially 
towards their Creator, every advantage, so to speak, is gained 
with reference to their future progress and welfare. 

In this view, the first few months of their education form a 
most interesting and critical period of their history. We be- 
lieve that the impression which truth makes at this early period, 
is in general deeper and more likely permanently to affect the 
character, than at any subsequent time. The sense of religious 
obligation develops itself vigorously, and in perhaps a majority 
of instances, the habit of morning and evening devotion is 
formed. If at this interesting crisis, through the prayerful 
solicitude and watchfulness of the teacher, the affections of 
the heart be effectually won by the truth, the pleasing fruits 
will be exhibited in their subsequent course ; and by continued 
care and training, they will afford us the confidence, that they 
are in a good degree, coniirmed in virtuous principles and pre- 
pared when they go out from us, to resist the temptations of the 
world. 

But if, on the other hand, through neglect or the evil influ- 
ences within and around them, they lose the tenderness of their 
feelings, and the vigor and activity of their consciences, a period 
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of comparative hardness ensues, which too often continues to 
the end of their course as pupils, rendering them more or less 
intractable to discipline and instruction, and impeding, in va- 
rious measures, their mental and moral culture, till at length 
we are compelled to part with them under the painful convic- 
tion, that as yet, the great object of their moral welfare is 
unattained. 

We may hope indeed that the truths which they have been 
taught, will produce their effect upon them in after life ; but 
we cannot, on the other hand, forget that their lives may be 
cut short by disease or accident, or that they may be drawn 
away irrevocably by the seductive influences to which they 
will be exposed. 

If the moral benefit of the deaf and dumb is the grand 
design of our institutions, the question may with propriety be 
asked here, whether those who have passed by the usual period 
of education, and are advanced in life, might not, by some 
judicious arrangement, be admitted for a suitable term of time, 
in order to receive the light of moral and religious truth, even 
though they may be supposed, or even found to be incapable of 
much progress in the acquisition of language. It should be 
remembered that without some such provision, they are in 
general shut up to a life of moral darkness, though surrounded 
by the light of christian truth; and why should we send the 
gospel to the heathen, and refuse it to a benighted mind in our 
midst ? 

Has there not been a tendency to err on this and a kindred 
point, under the idea that literary acquisition was the final end 
for which our institutions were established, while we have 
overlooked the fact that moral results should constitute our 
grand and comprehensive aim. 

These remarks apply to the case of pupils who, from various 
causes, do not make much improvement in language, but whose 
minds nevertheless gain some expansion, and who evince at 
least a capacity for enlarging the sphere of their religious 
knowledge, and if made the objects of faithful, persevering and 
compassionate instruction, would often illustrate the truth that 
the weakest capacity and the most imperfect knowledge hinder 
not the growth of the loveliest virtues. 
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Let us retain such pupils as long as there is a prospect of 
doing them good, and not cut them short in the enjoyment of 
their privileges, because they fail to accomplish all that we 
could desire. We have often thought that if the privilege of 
completing their full course should be granted to any, it should 
be to those, who, on account of the weakness of their minds, 
stand most in need of every possible assistance to prepare them 
to struggle with the difficulties and trials of their peculiar lot 
in life. 

A word may be said here with reference to the internal ar- 
rangements and the general management of our institutions. 

Let moral effect be a guiding principle in all things. In our 
school room the stimulus to mental improvement should never 
be pressed so far as to endanger moral welfare, nor our eager- 
ness to advance a pupil in his studies, be suffered to betray us 
into an impatience which would lead us to do violence to his 
nature. Let all that pertains to study, work or amusement, be 
regulated by this aim, and let the pupils ever be under that 
degree and kind of supervision which a truly parental interest 
in them would demand. It should never be forgotten that they 
are immortal beings, and that their moral welfare is affected 
by all that meets or surrounds them. Let the formation and 
maintenance of good habits be carefully provided for, and es- 
pecially let every facility and encouragement be afforded for 
the cultivation and permanence of habits of devotion. No 
pains should be spared to promote harmony in their intercourse 
with each other, and to secure the highest respect, affection 
and confidence towards those who have the care of them. 

It is obvious to remark here that none but those whose moral 
influence will be salutary, should be selected to fill the respon- 
sible stations connected with their instruction or management. 

We have also a word to say with reference to the cultivation 
and perfection of the natural language of signs, as being, within 
certain limits, the most: effective instrument of moral culture 
to the deaf and dumb. Let us be deprived of the power over 
the hearts of our pupils which this beautiful language gives us, 
and we should at once perceive how great was our loss. In 
its adaptation to the wants of a deaf and dumb community of 
varying age and capacity, we believe that there can be no ade- 
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quate substitute for it. Our chapel services in the week and 
on the sabbath, owe their efficiency and success to this inval- 
uable and highly impressive means of conveying truth and cul- 
tivating the spirit of devotion. ‘The respected founder of deaf- 
mute instruction in America once made the remark, out of the 
treasures of his experience, that it had often seemed to him 
that speech itself was inferior to signs as an appropriate and 
beautiful channel for communication with the Deity. Of its 
natural fitness in this respect for the deaf and dumb none can 
doubt. As it is then the most effective means of moral im- 
pression and the appropriate instrument of devotion, much 
care should be taken to make the language of gestures perfect 
in its kind, combining the greatest possible distinctness and 
vividness with the utmost grace and appropriateness of expres- 
sion. Let everything uncouth and repulsive be discarded and 
let it exert in its proper sphere, its unrivalled and acknowledged 
power over the heart. 

We would say in conclusion, that if all who are engaged in 
the instruction of the deaf and dumb, act steadily under the 
influence of the principle, that results of character, constitute 
the grand design of our institutions, there is laid a broad foun- 
dation for the greatest harmony of feeling and the heartiest 
co-operation of effort in establishing and perfecting the best 
system of deaf-mute education. Then will our various insti- 
tutions be as the different portions of one common field, which 
all are earnestly engaged to render a scene of moral verdure 
and fruitfulness, and the sphere of our labors will be seen to 
be one department of the great instrumentality, which divine 
providence is using to raise the human soul out of the depths 
of its ruin, and give it dignity and honor and blessedness forever. 
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[The two pieces of poetry that follow, were found in old 
numbers of the Lady’s Magazine, an English periodical. Of 
their authorship we know nothing. Enprror.] 


THE DEAF AND BLIND GIRL. 


Mysterious being !—shut from sound and sight ; 
And barr’d from all communion with thy kind ; 

Would thou couldst tell me what thy mental light, 
And what the musings of thy lonely mind. 


Would thou couldst tell me what the hidden springs 
Of joy, that gush out in thy gladden’d smile ; 

What gay imaginings of unknown things, 

‘ : Can charm thy spirit, and thy hours beguile. 


What visions fair can fancy sketch for thee; 
No forms of life are on thy brain imprest; 
What is it, then, can wake to ecstacy 
The life that seems an almost dreamless rest ? 


I think on thee, as one shut out from light ; 
The consciousness of being, thy sole thought ; 
Yet thou mayst be ethereal, pure and bright, 
With sense of God into thy being wrought. 


Unchained by senses that bind down to earth, ° 
Thy soul may upward wing her glorious way, 

Explore the regions whence she drew her birth, 
And bathe in floods of everlasting day. 


Thine more than rapture, when thy soul shall spring, ° 
From this dull prison, to her native skies ; 

When Heaven’s soft harmony shall round thee ring, 
And heavenly beauty greet thy unsealed eyes. 


By Mercy’s hand then sure the fate was wrought, 
That placed the fountain of the joys within, 
That BEING gave, with ‘life immortal fraught, 
Yet closed the avenues to wo and sin. 


The Blind Man’s Lay. 


THE BLIND MAN’S LAY. 


“Ar times Allen felt as if his blindness were a blessing ; for 
it forced him to trust to his own soul—to turn for comfort to 
the best and purest human affections, and to see God always. 
Fanny could almost have wept to see the earth and the sky so 
beautiful, now that Allen’s eyes were dark; but he whispered 
to her, that the smell of the budding trees and of the primroses 
that he knew were near his feet, was pleasant indeed, and that 
the singing of all the little birds made his heart dance within 
him.”—Licuts anp snapows or Scortisa Lire. 


HE sat beside the fountain on whose brink 

A troop of blue-eyed violets oped their lids 

To the first breezy call of early spring; 

And there—from the gray dawn till twilight’s gloom, 
Where the soft, springing moss, surcharged with dew, 
Yielded its oozing moisture to the touch, 

Telling the nightfall near—he mused away 

Long hours of silent happiness, save when 

The soft and pitying words of love would call 

His spell-bound spirit from its blissful thrall ; 

Then in the voice of sweetest melody 

He breathed his unrepining, meek reply : 


** Though I hear thee gaily tell 
Of the tulip’s shaded bell, 

Of the wall-flower’s varied hue, 
And the violet “‘ darkly blue,” 
And the crimson blush that glows 
On the rich, voluptuous rose— 
These no longer bloom for me, 
These I never more may see. 


But this gentle season still, 

Can my heart with gladness fill— 

I can hear the spring-winds blow 

And the gurgling fountains flow— 
Hark !—e’en now a zephyr breathes 
Through the balmy hawthorn wreaths, 
Unfelt, unheard by all but me, 

It swells so soft, so silently ? 


I can hear the humming bee 
Flitting o’er the sunny lea, 

Wooing every bashful flower 

From morn till evening’s dewy hour. 
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Allaround the voice of birds, 

And the lisped and laughing words 

Of merry childhood, greet my ear, 
With power the saddest heart to cheer. 


When o’er earth night’s shadow lies, 

I hear thee tell of cloudless skies, 

And countless stars that twinkle through 
Tleaven’s broad and boundless arch of blue ; 
Of snow-white spires and turrets fair, 

Soft gleaming in the moonlight air, 

Whose dusky depths of shadow lie 
Height’ning the brilliant scenery. 


Then beneath the pine trees tall, 

Near yonder foaming water-fall, 

I listen to the stock dove’s wail 

Far floating through the quiet vale ; 
Soft sighing breezes waft to me 

The fragrance of the birchen tree— 
And the ‘* brawling burnie” wimples by 
With a gush of soothing melody. 


E’en all sweet sense of these will fade 
At times—as though impervious shade 
Like that which hides me from the day, 
O’er each external image lay— 

Then, many a form thou canst not see, 
Unfolds its sun-bright wings to me, 
And deep within my silent soul 

High thoughts and holiest visions roll. 


Full many an angel messenger 

Comes down my darksome path to cheer, 
And all around my sylvan throne, 

There seems to wake a dreamy tone 

Of solemn music through the air, 

So wildly sweet—so silvery clear— 

So full of Heaven—no longer tell 

The raptures that my bosom swell. 


Not all the joys that have their birth 

In the vain pageantries of earth, 

Are half so fraught with power to bless, 
So rich in pensive happiness— 
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Wrapt in these lonely reveries, 

Serene and holy transports rise, 

Such as we deem pure spirits know, 
Such as from God’s felt presence flow. 


Thus, when affliction’s friendly screen 
Shuts out life’s vain, illusive seene— 
When thus she seals our weary eyes 

To all its glittering vanities, 

A gleam of heavenly light will pour 
Our dark, despairing spirits o’er, 

And Faith, with meek and steadfast eye, 
Far glancing through eternity, 


Sees where the heavenly mansions rise, 
Of her bright home beyond the skies, 
Whose golden fanes sublimely tower 
High o’er the clouds that round us lower. 
Then welcome sorrow’s shrouding shade ; 
Fade! scenes of eartly splendor, fade! 
And leave me to that dawning ray 

That brightens till the ** perfect day.” 


SCHOOL ROOM ARRANGEMENTS. 


BY THOMAS GALLAUDET. 


In order to accomplish the greatest amount of good in the 
shortest possible space of time, the theory and practice of 
every comprehensive system of education should be held up to 
view as of equal importance. If we pay too much attention 
to the mere theory, we are in danger of becoming metaphysi- 
cal and abstract in our instructions, and if on the other hand, 
we esteem too highly the practical, we become dull and monot- 
onous. We need the theoretical to quicken the intellectual 
part of our nature, and the practical to give order and precision 
to our daily routine of school room duties. In the humble 
opinion of the writer, the instructors of deaf-mutes in this 
country, have thus far, been too much interested in the theory 
of the system which they uphold. There have been so many 
principles to settle, that no donbt this bias towards the theory 
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has been unavoidable. I would not be understood by any 
means, as asserting that the practical parts have been neg- 
lected, for if this had been the case, deaf-mutes could not, as 
at present, rejoice in their beautiful and almost perfect vernac- 
ular of natural signs ; so many could not be pointed at, as now 
they are, throughout the length and breadth of the land, as 
respectable and useful citizens ; but what I do mean to say is 
this : such a preponderance of attention has been given to the 
theory, that the great mass of deaf-mutes brought together in 
our various institutions, have not made those advances in prac- 
tical attainments, during the comparatively short periods in 
which they are under instruction, which they would have made 
provided more regard had been manifested for the perfecting of 
the practice of the grand system in which we place our confi- 
dence. In this short essay, I propose to offer a few remarks 
upon an eminently practical subject, i. e., “school room ar- 
rangements.” 

These arrangements are of two kinds, general and particular. 

By general arrangements I mean those which should apply 
to all the school rooms of an institution. After careful reflec- 
tion, I would put forth the following as approving themselves 
to my best judgment. 

Each school room should have ample accommodations for 
twenty pupils and one instructor. The pupils’ seats should be 
arranged according to the plan adopted by our best public 
schools. There should be four rows of five seats and desks, 
or five rows of four seats and desks. In order to save room, 
the seat of one pupil could be attached in front of the desk of 
the one behind him. The advantages of this plan are these ; 
Ist, The seats being fixtures, the pupil would be free from the 
temptation to form lazy habits by having a stool to drop upon 
when engaged at their Jarge slate exercises ; 2nd, The pupils 
when sitting down to write or study would be under the imme 
diate eye of the teacher, and a tendency to communicate un- 
important ideas from one side of the room to the other, would 
be greatly checked, if not entirely eradicated ; and 3dly, The 
disagreeable noise of scraping stools would be wholly removed. 
These seats and desks should be graduated in size so that the 
smaller pupils could be placed in front and the larger ones 
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behind. They should present the same appearance in color, 
&c., in all the rooms, and it might be convenient to have them 
numbered. 

The large slates, or perhaps the newly invented composition 
material, should be placed about three sides of the room, occu- 
pying as small a space as possible. In my opinion, each pupil 
could in the ordinary school room exercises, have ample room 
if the area of his slate were reduced one-third from the present 
dimensions. 

On the remaining side of the room should be a platform of 
moderate height and breadth, upon which should stand a large 
desk for the use of the teacher. This desk ought to be as low 
as possible. It should contain drawers, pigeon-holes, &c., suf- 
ficient to contain paper, ink, ink-stands, pens, copy books, 
school books, not in immediate use, crayons, pencils, and in 
fact, everything which the teacher requires in his instructions 
from day to day. ‘There should also be a place in or about this 
comprehensive desk, where could be kept the water-pail, 
sponges, broom, dust-pan and towels. If the teacher could 
have all these things so arranged, as to lay his hands upon 
them the instant they are required, a great many precious mo- 
ments of time would be saved. On the platform should be a 
dignified looking chair for the teacher, and three or four chairs 
for visitors. 

Upon the wall back of the teacher’s desk, there should be 
presented a surface of slate or composition 8 or 10 feet in 
length by 3 or 34 in width. 

Over the teacher’s slate should be placed a clock a which 
the time could be conspicuously seen, and a contrivance by 
which the day of the week, the month, the day of the month, 
and the year could be constantly kept in view. Practical and 
daily exercises in time, thus capable of being given, from 
almost the very outset of the course, would prove invaluable. 
Every school room should, without question, be well warmed 
in cold weather, and well ventilated in all kinds of weather. 
That the proper temperature may be preserved, each room 
should be provided with a thermometer. 

In concluding this presentation of my views as to what con- 
stitutes the best arrangements for the rooms as a whole, I 
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would suggest that each room be provided with a substantial 
lock and two keys, differing from all others in the establish- 
ment, one key to be in the hands of the teacher, and the other 
intrusted to a reliable female pupil whose duty should be to 
keep the room in perfect cleanliness and order. The room 
should then never be opened, excepting when the teacher is 
there, or this pupil is engaged in her daily work of putting all 
to rights. 

Having thus briefly remarked upon general school room ar- 
rangements, | propose to make a few suggestions upon the 
other branch of our subject; i. e., the arrangements necessary 
for classes of different standing. 

As a uniform rule, there should be as many grades of school 
rooms as the number of years pu;ils are allowed to be under 
instruction. As there is some difference in this respect among 
the various institutions of this country, it will be, of course, 
out of my power to propose a gradation which would be per- 
fectly applicable to all. Assuming that seven years is the 
proper time for the generality of deaf-mutes to be under in- 
struction, I will make the gradation of the rooms to correspond. 
This could be very easily altered to suit any institution, where 
only a less number of years was allowed. 

In the room or rooms to be used by the pupils of the first 
year, in addition to the general arrangements heretofore men- 
tioned, there should be a well selected library of books full of 
pictures with the names of the objects attached. ‘The various 
primers and elementary school books issued from the press in 
this country, offer an ample field from which to make selec- 
tions. These books could be judiciously used in the great 
work of stimulating the minds of deaf-mutes, to acquire a 
knowledge of words by their own exertions. They could be 
loaned by the teacher from time to time as the reward of merit 
and application, and withheld as the punishment of disobe- 
dience and indolence. ‘The use thus made of these little books, 
should not interfere, in the slightest degree, with the onward, 
though gradual progress of the class, in the construction of 
grammatical sentences. In the opinion of the writer, hundreds 
of words could be acquired by the pupils themselves from these 
illustrated books, without going through the ordinary tedious 
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process of writing them all out and having them individually 
explaine| by the teacher. The book adopted as developing 
the principles of the course of instruction, must of course, be 
the text book of the school room, but these other books could 
be used with great effect as appliances in the comprehensive 
system. 

Upon the ceiling might be tastefully arranged, all the pri- 
mary colors and their principal combinations met with in daily 
life, so that the teacher need only touch the color with the 
point of his rod to convey a clear and unmistakeable impression 
as to what it is, to the minds of his pupils. Upon the wall of 
the room opposite to the teacher’s desk, and over the pupil’s 
large slates, might be displayed the addition table, upon which 
the class could be frequently drilled with great facility. In 
connection with this table the class should have a small arith- 
metical treatise, unfolding the principles of numeration and 
addition and nothing else. During the first year they should 
be so thoroughly drilled in adding figures, that they could per- 
form operations without counting their fingers. Various pic- 
tures according to the taste of each teacher, might be hung in 
different parts of the room. After such a start as this, further 
appliances should be added from time to time, as might be 
deemed expedient upon mature reflection. In fact, everything 
in the power of man should be done to add life to the often too 
tedious and wearisome processes of imparting instruction. 

In the room or rooms devoted to the class in the second year 
of their progress, should be the following peculiar arrange- 
ments. On the ceiling should be drawn the most commonly 
used geometrical figures with their names attached. On the 
wall opposite the teacher's desk, should be the subtraction table 
upon which the class should be thoroughly drilled during this 
year. In connection with this, they should have a small arith- 
metical treatise comprising extended illustrations of the rules 
of subtraction and a review of addition. These exercises in 
arithmetic should be so constructed as incidentally to assist the 
pupils in the acquisition of language. Books containing short, 
simple and striking stories, the more pictures the better, should 
form the library for this class. In this library, and those for 
the higher classes, should be found books suitable for sabbath 
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reading. The teacher of this class should have in his posses- 
sion a number of images dressed so as to represent family 
relations. It would be unnecessary to describe them here in 
detail. Each teacher’s own ingenuity would suggest to him 
how he could best represent grandparents, parents, children, 
uncles, aunts, cousins, &c. It seems to the writer that from 
this point of instruction, onward, each class should have port- 
folios of engravings, of more and more value as they hecome 
able to appreciate them. ‘They could often engage in writing 
descriptions of these engravings and pictures. 

The room or rooms intended for the third year should have 
the multiplication table on the wall opposite the teacher, and 
another arithmetical book should be given out, with thorough 
exercises in multiplication, reviewing addition and subiraction. 
The library should contain books of a higher grade. Above 
the teacher’s slate, so contrived as to be easily rolled or unrolled 
at pleasure, should be, on an extensive scale, a map of the 
town or city in which the institution is situated, giving promi- 
nence to the institution itself and the grounds in its immediate 
vicinity. It would be well, if in connection with this a little 
book could be prepared, describing the various points of inter- 
est, buildings, &c., upon this map. This, it will be seen, would 
constitute the pupil’s first lesson in geography. I am some- 
what at a loss what to propose for the ceiling, but would sug- 
gest that for this year and all from this, till the last, the ceilings 
of the rooms should have upon them either an outline repre- 
sentation of some of the most difficult words for deaf-mutes 
to obtain clear ideas of, or formulas of sentences arranged ac- 
cording to the signs standing for different parts of speech, 
which are used to some extent, I believe, in most of our insti 
tutions. For instance, let No. 1 of the formulas have the signs 
for such a sentence as this; “that boy loves candy.” By 
simply pointing to this standing monument of such a combina- 
tion of words, the teacher could require his pupils to fill their 
slates with sentences upon that model. Some may object to 
this as being too stiff, but I do not believe that in the earlier 
stages of deaf-mute instruction, rigid correctness can be obtained 
without a certain degree of stiffness. 

The room or rooms for the fourth year, should have the 
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division table where the other tables were, in the other rooms, 
and another small book distributed which should introduce the 
pupils to a thorough acquaintance with the four ground rules 
of arithmetic. 

Behind the teacher’s desk should be a large map of the state 
or section of country from which the pupils generally come, 
and there should be a small book describing it and giving inter- 
esting statistics and facts with regard to it. The library and 
all other necessary appliances to illustrate the text books of 
the class, should be found in their proper places. 

For the class or classes in their fifth year, the arithmetical 
tables should be constructed so as to assist in the difficult un- 
dertaking of making fractions easy. ‘The text book might this 
year contain the common tables of weights and measures, and 
examples given to illustrate them. The map should be an | 
elegant one of the United States, and during this year a com- 
prehensive view of this country, should be given and fastened 
upon the minds of the pupils. Library and other appliances as 
heretofore. 

The arithmetical portion of the wall in the room or rooms 
for those in their sixth year, should present two or three of the 
more commonly used forms of notes of hand and a glimpse at 
the manner of keeping accounts. The book should fully illus- 
trate these subjects and initiate the learners into the mysteries 
of interest. ‘The map should be as large and as splendid a one 
as could be procured of the world. And upon this the most 
thorough drilling should be had in connection with a book 
adapted to it. ‘The library should be selected with great care, 
and embody useful as well as interesting reading. 

In the place of the arithmetical tables, the wall of the apart- 
ments devoted to the class in their seventh year, might be seen 
a concise view of the different currencies of the world, with 
their value in Federal money, or perhaps something else of 
more importance. The map should be one to illustrate ancient 
and sacred history. ‘The ceiling shou'd have a representation 
of the solar system. The pupils should have a new arithmetic 
reviewing all the principles they have been over, and a geog- 
raphy and atlas for the same purpose. ‘The library should 
contain some of the standard books of the day. 
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Besides all these arrangements and appliances thus briefly 
and imperfectly alluded to, there should be in the cabinet, various 
others, to be used when needed in any of the classes. ‘To these 
T have no time to refer in detail. 

I am aware that the foregoing remarks may appear to some 
crude and impracticable. If that is the opinion of the ma- 
jority of this honorable body, let them so be termed. My only 
motive in writing as I have, has been to cail the attention of 
the instructors of deaf-mutes in this country to the absolute 
necessity of doing something, however little at first, to render 
the processes of instruction more practical and interesting. Of 
course, each institution must be guided as to the extent it 
will go, by the circumstances in which it finds itself placed; the 
most prominent of which circumstances, as I apprehend, is the 
condition of the finances. 

Let none of us flatter ourselves that all has been done which 
can be done, in the arrangements of our school rooms, but let 
us put forth our whole energy in the great work cf perfecting 
what has been so nobly begun by the pioneers of that system 
of teaching deaf-mutes, which is, and ought of right to be 
called the American. 


EXTRACT FROM “SCHOOL ROOM JOURNAL.” 


BY THE EDITOR. 


At the late Convention of Instructors of the Deaf and 
Dumb in New York, the importance of recording all note- 
worthy occurrences coming within the knowledge of individual 
teachers, in relation to their pupils, was forcibly urged, and a 
resolution to this effect, proposed by Prof. Bartlett, was unani- 
mously adopted. 

It has been the custom of the writer of this article, for 
several years, to keep such a book of record ; and he has found 
it both a pleasant and profitable exercise. Of course, very 
few of the notes he has made, would be of interest to any one 
except himself, but occasionally some fact has come to light, 
some psychological peculiarity has been developed, which 
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secms to him not unworthy of transcription into the pages of 
the Annaxs. Perhaps the following may be properly included 
in this category. 

“‘May 3, 1850. Ihave a pupil who has amused me some- 
what of late, by the rigorous exactness with which he applies 
the principles of analogy to the modifications of language. 
His practise, in this respect, would have delighted the soul of 
the great American lexicographer himself. ‘This pupil is a lad 
of eleven years old. He came to the Asylum two years ago, 
with his whole being in a state of almost unsophisticated nature. 
His mind seemed to be a complete tabula rasa, and for some 
months, I doubted whether any permaneut characters of knowl- 
edge could ever be written upon it. Gradually, however, the 
veil lifted. The activity of acquisition once aroused, he has 
since advanced with constantly increasing rapidity, and now 
ranks among the most intelligent members of his class. 

This Jad had been taught the two words rise and set, in their 
opposition to each other ; as for instance, the sun rises; the sun 
sets ;—and he was directed to write a sentence of his own, in 
which these words should have a place. Generalizing the in- 
struction which he had received, and inferring that whatever 
rises must also set, he wrote the following sentence. 

“ The boys rise at 6 o’clock in the morning, they set at 10 
o’clock in the evening.” 

On another occasion, he was receiving a lesson in the irreg- 
ular plurals of nouns, and being told that the singular termina- 
tion cuse was sometimes followed by a plural ending in zce, he 
wrote, 


Mouse mice. 
Louse lice. 
Ilouse hice. 


And it was not easy to give him any sufficient reason for pro- 
nouncing this last plural an illegitimate one. 

Again, it being explained to him that the prefix. dis, fre- 
quently carries the sense of negation; as for example, own, 
disown ;—believe, disbelieve ;—&c., he proceeded to make 
immediate application of the new principle, and wrote upon 
his slate, 


The boys play ; the girls display. 


—— 
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It was far enough from his innocent mind to insinuate against 
the female sex in general, the charge of an uudue regard for 
outward adornment, but he merely wished to convey the idea, 
that while the boys were active in the appropriate sports of 
boyhood, the girls seemed to show a preference for rest and 
quietness.” 


THE ACQUISITION OF LANGUAGE. 


BY D. E. BARTLETT. 


Ty accomplishing the great business of education, as in 
effecting any great work, it is uecessary atthe outset to inquire 
First, what we have to do; Secondly, what are the most effi- 
cient and expeditious means of accomplishing our object. 

In the work of education, the first great object to be attained 
is plainly the proper development and discipline of the mental 
powers. How this can best be effected, is to the educator of 
the deaf-mute mind, indeed, the question of paramount impor- 
tance. If, however, in view of the peculiar difficulties that 
have to be encountered in the education of the deaf and dumb, 
it be inquired, what we have chiefly to do, we are ready to 
say—to teach them language; this is to educate the deaf and 
dumb; and vice versa, to educate them is to teach them language. 

What then is language? and what is mind? and what is 
intellectual development? (for in discoursing intelligently and 
intelligibly upon a subject, the first thing to be attained unto is 
a right understanding of the terms we use.) Language, then, 
we define to be any medium of communicating thought from 
mind to mind. But the language of pantomime and signs is 
to the deaf and dumb an abundantly intelligible means of com- 
municating thought. ‘This, however, being to them a vernac- 
ular language, is not the branch of language which we have to 
teach them, albeit we may benefit them by restricting and cor- 
recting their mode of using it. The particular form of lan- 
guage which we have to teach the deaf and dumb, is written 
or visible alphabetic language—grammatical discourse, express- 
ing in the words, sentences and idiomatic phrases of the country 
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in which they reside, the things and their relations with which 
they have to do. 

Mind is the intellect of man. It is preéminently that which 
we have to awaken, train and instruct in the education of the 
deaf and dumb. 

And what is intellectual development? whatever it be, or 
whatever it be not, in other departments of education, we hasten 
to say, in the education of the deaf and dumb, it 7s the acquisi- 
tion of language. ‘To teach the deaf-mute mind, a perfect 
knowledge of written language is to develop that mind to its 
utmost. To educate the deaf and dumb is to teach them lan- 
guage. 

We are here met by the question, How does the mind ac- 
quire a knowledge of language? In treating of the operations 
of the mind, we can trace these operations only by observing 
the use which it makes of the senses. A learned writer on lan- 
guage has defined it to be the “faculty which God has given 
to men of communicating their perceptions and ideas to one 
another, its signification being extended to every mode by which 
ideas may be made to pass from mind to mind.” In further 
speaking of the manner in which language is appropriated to 
the use of the mind, under the different forms of spoken and 
written language, this writer remarks thus :—‘ Philologists 
call the communication of ideas by writing, written language 
in contradistinction to language properly so called, which they 
denominate spoken language. It is certain that ideas may be 
communicated by signs, representative of sounds, which word 
representative must not, however, be taken literally, because 
there is no point of contact between the sense of seeing and 
that of hearing ; all that can be said is, that by tacit conven- 
tion, certain visible signs are made to awaken in the mind the 
idea of certain audible sounds, which sounds, by another tacit 
agreement, awaken the ideas of physical objects or of moral 
perceptions. Thus the eye operates on the mind through the 
medium of the ear; but the process is so rapid, that it is not 
perceived at the time, and writing may be said even to bea 
quicker mode of communication than speech, for the eye can 
run over, and the mind comprehend the sense of a page of a 
printed book, in a much shorter space of time than the words 
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which it contains can be articulated. Still the passage of 
ideas from the eye to the mind is not immediate ; the spoken 
words are interposed between, but the immortal mind of man 
that knows neither time nor space, does not perceive them in 
its rapid flight ; and by this we may form a faint idea of what 
the operations of the soul will be when freed from the shackles 
of our perishable frames.” 

All this is very beautiful, philological, metaphysical, learned 
and true. But it relates to the mature operations of the mind. 
It tells us g.ibly how the mind can act after it has fully accom- 
plished the acquisition of Jangaage. It affords us indeed, an 
admirable and encouraging view of the degree of expertness 
and rapidity to which the mind is capable of attaining in the 
use of the instruments of communication with which nature 
has provided us. But it refers to a stage of mental action far 
in advance of that with which we have now todo. Our present 
task is to endeavor to show how the mind proceeds in its incip- 
ient steps, in its early efiorts of action while attempting to 
operate under the “shackles of our perishable frames.” 

It may not be amiss from our object here, for the purpose of 
testing the power of language, and showing the use which it 
serves in developing and bringing into use, the mental powers, 
to inquire what would be the condition of the mind attempting 
to perform its operations without the knowledge and use of 
conventional language. We reason thus. The mind being 
wholly spiritual in its nature, is dependent entirely upon the 
senses of the body in communing with the’ material world. 
For all knowledge of the appearance, color and shape of objects, 
it depends upon the experience of the eye; for all perception 
of sound upon the ear; for knowledge of weight, size, smooth- 
ness, roughness, density, cold, heat, &c., upon the effects of 
such qualities upon the nerves and muscles when the body has 
to encounter, take hold of, carry and deal with objects possess- 
ing those qualities, i. e., upon the sense of feeling; for all 
knowledge of those properties of bodies that effect the taste, 
as sweetness, sourness, &c., upon the experience of the tongue 
or the organs of taste; for odor upon the olfactory nerves, the 
organ of smelling. This is of course all very true, and very 
commonly said. We now remark it for the purpose of tracing 
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the connection of sensation and perception with the acquisition 
and use of language. We will suppose an intelligent person in 
the full exercise of all his powers mental and bodily, to be 
entirely destitute of all knowledge of language. This we may 
consider to be au impossibility ; for withont language it would 
not be possible for the mind to become at all extensively de- 
veloped; but for the sake of argumeut, we will suppose the 
case. What idea of things, their properties and their relations 
could a mind thus situated contain? Certainly they could be 
nothing more than memories or remembrances of impressions 
or perceptions. Tn what way could a person so situated proceed 
to express to another person, one of his ideas? He has no 
name for it. He has never expressed it by name, even to him- 
self. He has no significant emblem or representative of the 
idea. How can he express it?) To a person thus situated, the 
only available means of communicating his ideas would be by 
gesture or natural imitative action which we call pantomime. 
If he attempts to give an account of actions that he has per- 
formed, he must perform a complete repetition of them. If he 
attempt to describe the effect of actions that were performed 
by others upon him, he can do it only by replacing himself in 
the same or similar circumstances, and receiving, or seeming 
to receive the same actions. If he attempts to describe the 
properties of objects that he has seen or with which he is 
familiar, he must show the effect that those properties have 
produced upon him. In an intelligent, active child just begin- 
ning to express his wants, wishes and ideas, we find a realiza- 
tion of the above supposed case, except the developed mind. 
We here find pantomime subserving a most important use, 
viz., that of a sort of stepping-stone from a condition of entire 
destitution of all knowledge of conventional, oral or written 
language, up towards the complete knowledge of it and all 
kinds of abstractions. This is a fact of which experienced 
instructors of the deaf and dumb are well aware, though one 
which many learned and philosophical men fail to perceive ;— 
viz., that the initiatory process of learning language is always 
in pantomime or indicative action. Without the use of it the 
infantile mind could never be initiated into a knowledge of the 
meaning of spoken language. This results necessarily from 
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the purely arbitrary and conventional character of oral or 
alphabetical language. 

But to return to our question. How does the mind acquire 
a knowledge of conventional language? By precisely the 
same process with which it proceeds in obtaining its acquain- 
tance with the whole material world, viz., by a continued 
course of repeated and reiterated sensations and perceptions. 
The signs for the ideas audible or visible being addressed to 
the sense of hearing or sight, each individual impression upon 
the organ of sense addressed, produces a distinct mental per- 
ception which the memory retains, each repeated impression of 
the sign rendering the remembrance of it more and more per- 
fect, until the sound or sight of it instantly recalls to the mind 
the idea of the thing expressed. ‘To illustrate this, we will 
take any single object and its name, for instance, a tree. We 
will suppose the learner to be a little child who has not yet 
learned this name, or a foreigner beginning to learn the English 
language. ‘The sound of the word tree, when first pronounced 
in the hearing of such a learner conveys to his mind no idea, 
It is simply an audible sound. The object is indicated, and 
in connection, the name is pronounced. ‘The learner hears the 
sound and with his vocal organs imitates it. Perception of the 
object in connection with the sound of its name takes place in 
the mind of the learner. This process is repeated until such 
a familiarity with this connection is acquired as enables him to 
associate instantly the name of the object with the sight of it, 
or vice versa, the idea of the object with the sound of its 
name. 

In learning the audible names of all objects and ideas per- 
ceived by the several senses, a similar process takes place. 
The rapidity of the progress, other circumstances being favor- 
able, depends upon the frequency of the repetition of the im- 
pressions. 

We have thus far explained the process of learning language 
by the ear. Let us now inquire how the knowledge of written 
language is acquired by one who has- learned vocal language. 
We will take for example again the word tree. With the sound 
of this name the learner is perfectly familiar, so that it instantly 
reminds him of the object. Let the word tree be writteu and 
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presented to his sight. Will the sight of the word reach his 
understanding? surely not. Let him be taught to pronounce 
in order, the several letters f-r-e-e. Will he then comprehend 
its meaning? not yet. ‘The idea of a tree has never yet en- 
tered his mind through the written word tree. It is his ear 
only, and not his eye that has been educated to understand the 
word. How shall the idea of a tree be communicated to his 
mind through the written word? All the while he works and 
spells repeating the letters, the word conveys to him no intelli- 
gence, until it is pronounced in his hearing. With the sound 
of the word he is well acquainted, and he has learned to under- 
stand it, when he has learned to associate the sound of the 
word with the sight of the written characters used in com- 
bination to express that sound. ‘This is what we call learning 
to read, and from this it appears that what we call learning to 
read is (with those who possess the power of hearing,) learning 
to transfer the knowledge of the ear to the eye; for in reading 
even with those who are thoroughly versed in the use of lan- 
guage, the ideas do not reach the mind directly through the eye, 
but indirectly through the ear, as has been previously remarked, 
the sight of the word, by a sort of “tacit convention,” (the 
result of repeated use,) awakening the remembrance of its 
sound, previously made familiar to the ear. In the case of the 
deaf and dumb learning written language, and in case of study- 
ing tdeographic language, the ideas may be made to enter the 
mind directly through the eye. We are aware that by many 
writers on language, the practicability of a language purely 
ideographical, reaching the mind directly through the eye is 
denied. ‘Those who assume this, however, are obliged to make 
an exception in favor of the deaf and dumb, and from this ex- 
ception we are led to reflect upon the reason for: which ideo- 
graphic language has come to be regarded so impracticable. 
Certainly it is not on account of any inherent deficiency in the 
power of visible signs to express ideas. ‘The spirit can com- 
municate with the outer world through the agency of any one 
of the senses atatime. Sight is not inferior to hearing in 
strength or quickness of perception. It is true, indeed, that 
the senses often act in concert, and thus by a sort of inter- 
action or reciprocal action aid each other. ‘Ihe perception of 
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the mind, acting through one of the senses is often modified by 
the contemporaneous, previous or succeeding action of another 
organ. So in the use of language, the senses prompt and aid 
each other. As a simple, familiar instance of this, we may 
remark the manner in which we often correct the spelling of a 
word of doubtful orthography in writing, We pronounce it. 
It sounds right. We write it, spelling it in different ways, and 
look at it to see which appears most correct. In this case, the 
memory of the eye serves as a guide to the ear. Instructors 
of the deaf and dumb often see their pupils, when writing 
lessons from memory, and hesitating about the spelling of a 
word, stop and spell it on their fingers to satisfy themselves that 
itis right. Here we find the memory of the touch aiding the 
memory of theeyes. Many othersimilar examples of this kind 
of interchange between the senses in the acquisition aud use of 
language might be shown. 

Having spoken of audible and visible language, and de- 
scribed the manner in which the knowledge of them is acquired, 
we might if our limits would allow, go on and demonstrate the 
practicability of a language addressed to the mind through 
either or all of the other senses. ‘The mind acquires knowledge 
of the external world through each and all of the senses acting 
under a great variety of circumstances, and in variously com- 
bined actions. Language is but a portion of the external 
world, or, more explicitly, the impressions produced upon the 
senses, by the different forms under which language is addressed 
to the mind through the organs of sense, constitute a portion 
of the external world with which the mind has especially todo, 

The signs for ideas, of which language is composed, may be 
addressed to the several senses, as well as the forms and pro- 
perties, actions and relations of things and persons. With 
audible and visible language we are all familiar. Language 
in a tangible form is in use among the Blind and the Deaf and 
Dumb. If then we can speak to the mind through the ear, the 
eye, and the nerves generally, or the sense of touch, why should 
we not be able to hold conversation with it by its two remain- 
ing windows, equally open with the former, viz.: the nose and 


the mouth, the organs of smell and taste? This may be deem- 
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ed quite fanciful, and indeed so far as any real utility is con- 
cerned, in all ordinary circumstances, it may be considered a 
mere fancy, except as a matter of philosophical experiment, 
tending to demonstrate and illustrate more fully the general 
relation of language to the mind addressed through the senses. 

We now return to the point from which we lately digressed ; 
namely, the possibility of ideographic language. Had it not 
been for the fact, (and a great fact indeed it is,) that all the 
world had learned to speak before they learned to write, no 
intelligent thinking man would ever have doubted the practica- 
bility of making the eye by itself comprehend conventional signs 
for ideas as well as the ear by itself. Prejudice was gained in 
favor of audible language, from its long continued, extensive, 
universal use, and its more perfect ease and convenience. In 
reference to this point, a writer on language has expressed 
himself thus: After reasoning to prove the superiority of 
speech over every other form of language, he comes to this 
conclusion; that, ‘speech alone is properly entitled to the 
name of language, because it alone can class and methodize 
ideas, and clothe them in forms which help to discriminate 
their various shades, and which memory easily retains; that 
written signs or characters invented by men who can speak, 
will naturally awaken ideas in the forms in which their lan- 
guage has clothed them, so as to convey them to the mind 
through those well-known forms, and consequently through the 
words or sounds to which they have been given. ‘Those who 
are deprived by nature of the sense of hearing, will make the 
best use they can of the senses which they possess. But 
otherwise, speech is the basis of all other modes of communi- 
cation between men, and all of these modes of communication, 
whatever their forms, reach the mind only through the recollec- 
tion of ideas as clothed in the words of a spoken language,” 
to all of which we assent somewhat. 'That speech alone is 
entitled to the name of language because “it alone can class 
and methodize ideas, and clothe them in forms which help to 
discriminate their various shades, and which memory easily 
retains,” we demur decidedly at agreeing to, and we think with 
time and opportunity, could show good cause for dissenting 
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from such a position. Indeed, we think that were the eye to 
reply to such an assumption on the part of the car, it would be 
inclined to say, and with some good reason, in the words of the 
lion in the fable, to the artist who had just finished painting a 
contest between a man and a lion, representing, of course, 
the man victorious, “please give me the brush, and I will put 
the man on the ground and the lion upon him.” 

But it is time to inquire, what then is the conclusion of this 
whole matter? To which we say, the conclusion to which we 
have arrived is especially this: The law of progress which 
governs us in the acquisition and use of language, is habit. In 
the use of language, as in performing all the various actions of 
life, bodily or mental, it is habit that chiefly leads and governs 
us. In learning langnage, as in learning every thing else, it is 
practice only that makes us perfect. ‘Theories and rules are 
good in their place; but without practice, and without much 
practice, they are comparatively of but little use. It is habit, 
the result of practice intentional or unintentional that impels us 
slowly or fast, as the case may be, after we have learned to 
move in any given course. In proof of this assertion, if proof 
were needed, we might bring a host of examples from every 
department of human action, and the universal world of sen- 
tient beings. Men, children and animals think, speak, express 
and understand ideas, act and exercise their various faculties 
and susceptibilities most readily and effectively in accordance 
with the influence and impulse of habit. That which is first 
and oftenest done becomes easiest todo. It is for this that the 
whole hearing and speaking world having first become ac- 
quainted with language in its audible form, are accustomed in 
all their subsequent progress in other forms of language 
whether native, written, alphabetic, algebraic, symbolical or 
foreign languages, spoken and written, or any other kind, to 
refer back their ideas to the original form of audible language 
which they first acquired, and in which they have become most 
familiarly versed. 

To the teachers of the deaf and dumb whose province it is 
to awaken, develop and instruct minds so peculiarly circum- 
scribed in their condition, it becomes an important problem to 
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solve,—how they can best avail themselves of this law of 
habit—how they can most advantageously follow the course of 
nature—how they can best and earliest present written alpha- 
betic language to the minds of their pupils so as to turn the 
current of their mental action, into this channel in which it is 
the chief object of their education to cause it to flow. 


“COURSE OF INSTRUCTION.” * 


BY HARVEY P. PEET. 


In the January number of the “ American Annals of the 
Deaf and Dumb,” for 1849, (Vol IT. p. 97, et seq.,) there ap- 
peared an article by the Rev. W. W. Turner, headed “ Course 
of Instruction,” in which the writer states certain objections to 
the “elementary part” of the “course of instruction adopted 
and pursued in the French and American schools ;” offers “a 
few suggestions with regard to a better method ;” and finally 
comes to such conclusions as these: “Jn all our schovls, 
printed or manuscript books, constructed according to the 
grammatical theory, are, at the cou:mencement, put into the 
hands of all our pupils. But if the views, as expressed in this 
article, respecting the course of instruction, be correct, then it 
will follow, that our books ave not constructed upon the right 
principle, and that others should be substituted, adapted to the 
plan of teaching language above proposed.” “A first book of 
stories, . . . . including questions and exercises in com- 
position, is a desideratum.” We have italicized a few words, 
to draw the reader's attention to them. 

It must be evident to every reader, that the elementary 
works published by the New York Institution, and used in 
most of the American Institutions, are comprehended in the 


* This article was prepared, as its date implies, immediately after the issu- 
ing of the last number of the second volume of the ANnaLs, in reply to one 
under the same heading, and would have been offered for insertion in the fol- 
lowing number, but for the suspension of the work. 
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above cited designation of “printed or manuscript books,” put 
“at the commencement” into the hands of the pupils of “all 
our schools ;” and we were by no means alone in supposing, 
that those books were particularly aimed at by the writer; 
and that the object of the article was to show that those books 
were “not constructed according to the right principle ;” and 
thus to prepare the way for a new “first book,” which report 
said Mr. Turner had in contemplation, if not in preparation. 
We therefore felt called upon to explain and defend the plan of 
our elementary works. In reviewing, in our article in the 
April number of the Anwnats, (Vol. II. page 164. et seq.) Mr. 
Turner’s positions and arguments, we noticed slightly and in 
passing, the defects of style in his article, as indicating crude- 
ness, haste or negligence, and as leading to the inference that 
Mr. Turner could not have bestowed upon the subject of his 
article “that careful attention and close reflection which its 
importance demands.” Inthe number, dated in July, but not 
published till December, (Vol. II. page 217, et seq.) Mr. Turn- 
er replies to us with a temper, and in a manner certainly not 
remarkable for gentleness or courtesy. There are, in this last 
article of his, misconstructions of our meaning, and, in our 
view, errors of opinion, which, coming from so respectable a 
source, call for some notice. 

“It was,” thus Mr. Turner begins his rejoinder, “ our origin- 
al intention, as the conductors of the “ American Annals,” to 
avoid all controversies of a personal nature, and carefully to 
exclude attacks upon individuals, under whatever pretense 
they might be made.” A most laudable ‘intention ;” but here 
paraded for a less laudable purpose, namely to set off and 
heighten the accusation, that we were guilty of an “ unpro- 
voked attack” upon Mr. Turner; that we had “ descended to 
the tricks of a political scribbler,” had “ exhibited unfairness 
and bad temper,” and had not been taught “the value of 
friendship and common courtesy,” wit! much more to the 
same purpose. Certainly, ¢f there was any captiousness, 
unfairness, bad temper, want of courtesy, et cetera, in our 
article, Mr. Turner has retorted upon us in a manner to show 
that he is a far greater proficient in these “tricks of a political 
scribbler,” than we can pretend to be. We are ata loss to 
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discover where in our article our “old and tried friend” found 
the provocation for such a shower of hard names; and are 
inclined to ascribe his vituperative epithets to the well known 
fact that the disputant, who finds himself on the wrong side in 
an argument, is usually the first to get angry and resort to 
abuse. The ‘head and front of our offending’ consisted in 
supposing that his article had been written without due reflec- 
tion, that its style indicated haste and negligence, and that it 
was to be regretted that he had not thought it worth while to 
be more perspicuous. Mr. Turner’s remarks concerning the 
“‘sneers and insinuations” as to his own capacity, and the 
value of his labors to the cause of education, which he imag- 
ines he finds in our article are not found in any fair inferences 
from anything we have said. 

We were not conscious of any “bad temper” toward Mr. 
Turner. For him personally, we have always felt and ex- 
pressed a sincere esteem and friendship; and the best proof 
we can give of the sincerity of our friendship, is in not resent- 
ing such unfounded and injurious imputations as those con- 
tained in his last article. 

Neither had we the least idea in the world of making an 
unprovoked attack upon Mr. Turner or any one else. We 
supposed ourselves to be acting purely on the defensive. But 
since Mr. Turner so positively assures us, that he was “ not 
aiming at so small a mark” as our elementary works ; that in 
his first article, there was ‘not the most distant allusion” to 
the books actually used in most of the American schools; but 
that “so far as he had reference to any book prepared ex- 
pressly for. the deaf and dumb, the Manual of Bébian,” (a 
work certainly not used in the American Schools, if it is now 
used anywhere,) “was in his mind”—we can of course no 
longer doubt that the expressions, (some of which are cited in 
the beginning of this article,) by which ourselves and many 
others were misled as to his intentions, are only to be regarded 
as instances of Mr. Turner’s unfortunate choice of words, con- 
veying ideas quite different from those which, by his own 
after showing, he intended to convey. We regret, therefore, 
that Mr. Turner did not in his first article, express himself 
more clearly. But since he did not, we are not sorry that our 
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article has been the means of drawing out a more clear and 
explicit statement of his views. ‘Truth, it has been quaintly 
said is struck out in the collision of opinions, and though we 
are sorry that Mr. Turner has allowed his temper to be so 
much ruffled, we thank him for the opportunity he has offered, 
of explaining more fully and pointedly, our views respecting 
“the best course of instruction” for the deaf and dumb. 

Mr. Turner’s maxim that “an honest inquirer for truth 
would not stop to comment upon the right position of commas, 
or the choice of words, if he could comprehend the argument 
and meaning of discourse,” puts an end at once, to all criti- 
cisms upon language or style, where it is possible to guess an 
author’s meaning. We have no time to discuss the question 
whether a regard to perspicuity and propriety of language is 
inconsistent with honesty and candor; but will only observe 
that if our criticisms are “ puerile,” Mr. ‘T'urner’s counter criti- 
cisms are certainly not less so; and he has greatly surpassed 
us in the amount of puerility. He fiils nearly two pages in 
“just glancing at” two verbal criticisms which, in our atti- 
cle, occupy about one-fourth of a page. And he has “ glanced 
at” them to little purpose, after all. He is entirely mistaken 
in affirming that “the definite article, the,” is ‘ always” used 
in the phrase, “ on the one hand,” when it marks one side of a 
contrast. We could, if it were worth while, cite instances in 
which the article is omitted. As to the ambiguity, our idea 
was, that not a few readers, coming to this phrase, would 
pause in doubt, look for what should be on the other hand, and 
perhaps imagine that part of the sentence had been omitted by 
the slip of the writer or printer. This perplexity might easily 
be avoided, by writing with Mr. Weld, “ a single handed alpha- 
bet,” or if Mr. Turner prefers, “an alphabet requiring but one 
hand.” 

If Mr. Turner will favor us with either of his manuscripts, 
we may perhaps set one of our younger pupils to rival him in 
hunting for slips of the pen; but think he took a naughty 
advantage of us to search our manuscript, while we could only 
examine his printed article, after he had had full opportunity 
to correct in the proofs any slips he might have made in writ- 
ing. But enough of this “ puecrile” business. We are aware 
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most men, as well as Mr. Turner and ourselves, sometimes 
omit a letter or word in writing, and even at times overlook 
slips of the printer in correcting their proofs; but we wish that 
Mr. Turner, while he was about it, had found a better nomina- 
tive to his verb. In his solicitude to show the smallness of the 
omission, he has left the sentence about as faulty as it was 
before. Jt was the want of perspicuity that drew our attention 
to the sentence, and this fault is not mended by inserting a 
pronoun, the antecedent of which we must pick out, as well 
as we can, from among more than half a dozen preceding 
nouns of the same gender and number. 

The next accusation is “ unfairness.” Two specifications 
are brought under this charge. In the first place, we were 
guilty of quoting Mr. ‘Turner's own words to show that he ac- 
knowledged “the hand of Providence” in the “ fortunate” 
adoption in this country of the “ French system,” with its set of 
grammatical signs, while he condemned the “ Frencl course 
of instruction,” as proceeding “on the principle of teaching 
language in connection with grammar.” We took his own ac- 
count of the ‘ French system,” making one of its mest distin- 
guishing characteristics, ‘ua set of couveutional signs, expres- 
sive of the relations of words in a sentence, and the changes 
which words admit of in respect to case, tens2, number, com- 
parison, &c.” and very naturally supposed, that if Mr. Turner 
was so devoutly grateful for the “French system” he could 
hardly condemn that which, on his own showing, was so very 
prominent a feature of it. If in this supposition we erred, it 
was Mr. Turner’s fault, not ours. We are no conjuror, and 
could not pretend to know more of his mind than he chose to 
tell us. We think then, this charge of “ unfairness” is very 
unfair. 

We think Mr. Turner gives too much prominence to the 
manual alphabet, as part of a system of instruction, but this is 
a matter of opinion. We fully agree with him that “the 
method of teaching by clear, definite signs,” is “ much 
better than by articulation ;” and lest we should draw upon 
ourselves another accusation of unfairness, will not inquire how 
much is meant by teaching by “a mixture of both” clear, def- 
inite signs, and articulation. Perhaps if Mr. Turner would 
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read over again Mr. Weld’s valuable report,) pages 31, 32, 38, 
39, &c ) he might see reason to modify this account of the 
English system. What Mr. Turner means by the “truth and 
nature,” the ‘elements of progress and success,” and the 
‘sound principles” which distinguish the French system over 
the others, he has not thought proper to explain. We suppose 
he meant something more than the greater convenience of its 
manual alphabet, the greater definiteness of its signs, or even 
their not being mixed with articulation. 

The other “specimen” of our “ unfairness” is, that we sup- 
posed the question between Mr. Turner and ourselves to be, 
whether the difficulties of language should be “ presented in a 
regular and philosophical order, or in no order whatever.” 
Let it be remembered that Mr. Turner professed to offer sug- 
gestions for a new and “better method.” Without the gift of 
second sight, we certainly could not tell what his views respect- 
ing the order of instruction in his ‘‘ better method” were, fur- 
ther than we could gather them from his own article. He 
there advocates “ substantially, the same course as the mother 
with her child,” which every one knows is “a jumble, a chance 
medley ;” or as Mr. Turner himself observes, (page 102) the 
child ‘is suffered to follow his own inclinations, to learn lan- 
guage as he wants it, without regard to rules of construction, 
to classification or order.” 

We stated that Mr. ‘Turner seemed to hold to some sort of 
order at the outset. But so far as we can discover, this order 
goes no further than teaching a few names first, and very short 
sentences next. We can find nothing in either of his articles 
like an appreciation of a philosophical order of introducing the 
difficulties of language. Indeed, from all we can discover, we 
should suppose he prefers a miscellaneous mode of introducing 
those difficulties.* Mr. Turner, however, now declares that he 
has “advanced no such sentiments,” and that his “remarks 
had reference to the time rather than to the order of present- 
ing the difficulties of language.” We accept of course his own 
statement of his views, though it does not strike us as very 
clear or consistent ; but leave to the candid reader whether we 


* See Mr. Turner’s own account of his views; page 231, middle paragraph. 
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could well draw any other inference than we did from the lan- 
guage of his first article on this point. 

Let us see whether Mr. Turner, while complaining so loudly 
of our unfairness in taking his own language in its obvious 
sense, is not himself guilty of unfairness in suppressing a ma- 
terial portion of our remarks on teaching language exclusively 
from a book of stories. As some, who may read this, may not 
have read our article in the Annals, we will repeat the passage, 
(pages 168 and 169.) 

** No one can have a higher estimation than ourselves of the 
value, in the instruction of the deaf and dumb, of interesting 
little narratives, adapted to the actual range of the pupil’s ideas, 
aud to his actual advancement in the principles of construc- 
tion. ‘The more of such narratives the better, and it 7s a de- 
sideratum to have not one but many books of simple stories, 
which deaf-mute pupils of one or two years standing can un- 
derstand of themselves, with only the occasional assistance of 
the teacher, or an older school-mate in explaining single 
words. 

“ But the teacher, who, at as early aday as Mr. Turmer 
seems to advocate, would put his pupil into a book of stories 
as his only text book, teaching words and phrases, tenses and 
moods, numbers and cases, in short, all the complicated struc- 
ture of language, only as they come up in these stories, will 
soon involve himself and his pupils in a labyrinth. Instead of 
advancing steadily onward, he will be continually beating the 
same ground over again; instead of ascending the mountain 
by gradual and easy steps, each rising above the last, he will 
be perpetually climbing up one precipice, and falling over it to 
climb up another. The attempt to make a deaf mute, with all 
his disadvantages, learn language in the same desultory way as 
a child who hears might learn it, we can only liken to an at- 
tempt to make him ride a steeple chase upon a velocipede.” 

And on page 174, we remark, that the teacher who uses a 
regular course of lessons in language, “ can adapt his language 
to the comprehension” of his pupils, “and can write for them 
narratives, descriptions, et cetera, which they will readily un- 
derstand, which will awaken a taste for reading, and, by repe- 
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tition, imprint the words and forms of language more firmly in 
their memory.” 

These extracts require no comment, and they certainly pre- 
sent a very different aspect from that presented by Mr. Turner’s 
statements on page 227. 

We object to teaching “stories” only so far as they lead to a 
desultory mode of teaching, tend to confuse the pupil’s ideas 
on the subject of construction, and make it difficult for the 
teacher to tell how far in language his class has advanced. 
We believe that stories can be written fora class free from 
these objections, and that ‘the more of such stories the better.” 

But we also believe that the pupil ought not to be “kept” 
exclusively upon what Mr. Turner calls “connected language.” 
The stress which he lays on this point, induces us to explain, 
at some length, our views respecting the teaching of sentences, 
though at the risk of seeming, in the eyes of most teachers, to 
be laboring to prove what no man of common sense can doubt. 

We hold then, that a considerable portion of the early les- 
sons, and of the early school room exercises of a class of deaf 
mutes, may very advantageously consist of short and simple 
sentences, in which the regular recurrence, for several lines in 
succession, of a particular word, or of a particular form of con- 
struction, gives an aid to the memory similar to that which 
hearing children derive from rhythm and rhyme. By this con- 
tinued repetition, the word, or the form of construction, or 
both, will be far more firmly impressed on the memory than if 
introduced but once, or at distant intervals, in a book of stories; 
while by a judicious choice of sentences, the interest of the 
class will be kept up. A multitude of little facts interest- 
ing to children, may thus be presented in a kind of metre. 
Take, for instances, the following out of many examples in the 
“Elementary Lessons.” (Lesson 63.) 

boy jumps sometimes. 
** A boy runs sometimes. 
“A boy skates sometimes. 
“A boy plays sometimes. 
‘A boy works sometimes. 
boy writes sometimes. 
boy reads sometimes. 

“ A boy laughs sometimes.” 
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Here we have a sentence in its simplest form. ‘The repeti- 
tion of sometimes excepted, (here designed to mark the differ- 
ence between habitual tense, and that form which marks actions 
actually passing, as “That boy is jumping,”) each sentence 
consists of but one noun and one verb, and represents but one 
image to the mind, the image in this case of a boy in a certain 
action or attitude, and, at the same time, care is taken that the 
pupil has the precise idea which we attach to sentences in the 
habitual present. It is, in our view, by dwelling on lessons of 
this kind, that the deaf-mute will begin to associate his ideas 
directly with words, so as to read and understand short sen- 
tences without being obliged to interpret each word by signs. 
And we will add, that one of the leading principles which 
governed the plan of the Elementary Lessons, was to habituate 
the pupil early to perceive that phrases consisting of two or 
more words represent but one object; e. g., ‘A red book,” 
(Lesson 11.) “ A large red book.” (Lesson 51.) “ A red cow 
with a white face.” (Lesson 116.) ‘A boy jumping.” (Lesson 
58.) ‘A tall boy jumping.” (Lesson 59.) 

The citation from Lesson 63 consists of sentences presenting 
the image of but one object. After showing the variation of 
the verb when groups of like objects are described, we come, 
im a few lessons more, to the transitive verb, connecting two 
objects in asingle image by the action which passes from one 
to the other. And, after another interval, the formula is stil! 
further enlarged by adding a second action and object, as for 
instance, (page 89.) 

“A tall boy carries a gun and shoots a bird. 
“A large girl carries a pail and milks a cow. 
“A man carries an axe and chops a log. 

** A little boy carries a pole and catches fish.” 

And again some twenty lessons further on, (page 105.) 

“A man takes apples and makes cider. 
“A man takes grapes and makes wine. 
‘A man takes rags and makes paper. 

“A woman takes flour and makes bread.” 

Thus far, care has been taken that the order of words should 
be as nearly as possible the order of the simplest dialect of 
signs. The pupil finds it easy to think in that order, and can 
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run over the words in his mind with a full appreciation of the 
meaning of the whole sentence, without having the trouble of 
making a mental translation into signs, which, moreover, when 
made, might often puzzle or mislead him as to the true mean- 
ing of the sentence Such sentences also, he can correctly imi- 
tate in expressing ideas of his own; a very important point. 
It must be wilful blindness, or a sad confusion of ideas, that could 
make any teacher suppose that the object of such plain and easy 
sentences is to teach grammar “ too early in the course, before 
the child has any materials of construction.” Weare as intent 
on furnishing “‘ materials of construction,” as Mr. Turner could 
be; only we would not throw them into a confused heap. 

But, as soon as the pupil is able to attach his ideas directly 
to words arranged nearly in the order of signs, we begin grad- 
ually to introduce sentences varying more and more from that 
order. We will cite an example or two, selected mainly 
because they embrace similar ideas to those contained in some 
of the examples already cited, but presented in the order of 
our usual modes of speech. 

“A boy kills a bird with a gun. 
** A man chops wood with an axe.” &c. (page 129.) 

In the following, there is a still greater departure from the 
order of simple nature. (page 179.) 

* Bread is made of flour. 

Cloth is made of wool. 

“ Bricks are made of clay.” 
“Cider is made from apples. 
“Wine is made from grapes.” 

These extracts will, we hope, enable Mr. Turner to under- 
stand what we mean by beginning with “ phrases of the sim- 
plest construction,” and gradually introducing other forms, 
“deviating a little more from the order of simple nature.” It 
is partly by this arrangement of our lessons that we propose to 
‘make the transition easy from the simple to the complex and 
difficult ;” and to conduct the pupil “ step by step, not merely 
to a mechanical readiness of translating words by signs, (to 
which often very vague ideas may be attached,) but to the 
habit of arranging at will his own ideas in an order correspond- 
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ing to the order of words in written language; and this too, 
without the fatiguing efforts which a desultory method of 
teaching would constantly exact.” * 

Were it not for making the Elementary book too bulky, we 
should have carried further this principle of repeating in a sort 
of stanza every word and every form of construction which it 
is desirable to imprint more particularly on the memory. In 
the school room exercises it is carried further than in the 
printed book. We are convinced from experience that this is 


the best mode to make children, whether deaf mutes or not, 


familiar with the words and forms of a foreign language. 

Care must be taken, however, that the sentences taught 
should have an air of truth; that, for instance, we should not 
write in winter, “Girls are picking strawberries ;” or in fair 
weather, “Jt is raining,” without at least making a special 
effort through pantomime, or by the aid of pictures, to call up 
such scenes vividly before the pupil. Hence, also we would 
not express, in the habitual present tense, actions which are not 
habitual or characteristic, but merely performed in the class to 
give occasion to write the phrase. For instance, we would not 
write, ““A boy stands on a book ;” but, ‘ That boy zs standing 
on a book.” 

We may further observe that there are many werds express- 
ing certain relations between words, or between ideas, which 
can only be developed and made sensible to the pupil by nume- 
rous examples; and those examples should be short, that the 
word to be illustrated may stand more prominently out, and 
should closely follow each other, that the task of comparison, 
from which only a correct idea of the value of that word can 
be gained, may be easy. ‘Take, for instance, the preposition 
with, in connection with a verb, as feed with, strike with, cut 
with, (as already instanced in the citation from page 129) or 
the verb have, in such phrases as, “A cart has two wheels ;” 
“A dog has four feet ;” “A snake has no feet ;” &c., (page 180,) 
or the lessons in which the use of the definite article the is 
illustrated, (page 148, etc.) 


* See our article in the ANNALs, page 173-4, 
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It is a palpable mistake to suppose that, because stories are 
in themselves more interesting, therefore words or sentences, 
introduced in stories will be better remembered by a deaf mute 
who can only understand these stories through a translation in 
signs. When all or nearly all the words and forms of construc- 
tion introduced in a story are already familiar to the pupil, he 
will be delighted and interested with this new and lively com- 
bination of them ; and when one or two new words or phrases 
come among many familiar ones, they will be the better re- 
membered, not so much for being part of a story, as because 
his attention will be concentrated on them. But if the lan- 
guage of the story embraces many unknown or unfamiliar 
words and phrases, thus distracting his attention and burdening 
his memory, the pupil may indeed remember the story, but it 
will be under the form of its translation into signs. On the 
other hand, the “ isolated sentences” as sentences, may be for- 
gotten, and yet the words and the forms which, by the frequent 
repetitions which they favor, were inculcated on the memory, 
will be retained; and the pupil will be able from these mate- 
rials to form sentences as he needs them. It is not the sen- 
tences or the narratives treasured up in the memory, but the 
habit of using words in certain forms of expression that gives 
readiness in the idioms of language; and also, the interest of 
a story, in which a new word occurs, will not imprint that word 
on the memory so firmly as will be done by frequently repeat- 
ing it ina number of well chosen examples. It is somewhat 
singular, that Mr. Turner while advocating so warmly a course 
“substantially” the same as that by which children who hear 
learn language, should have forgotten that they learn much 
more from “isolated sentences,” than from “connected lan- 
guage.” <A large part of the conversation, whether addressed 
to them, or spoken in their presence, by which children learn 
the meaning of words and phrases, is composed of short 
remarks, or of information given by a sentence or two at atime. 
And when they begin to speak, they practice themselves, as 
we practice our pupils by a sentence or two at atime. And 
even after they are sufficiently advanced to take delight in 
short stories, they take none the less interest in single sentences 
expressing any interesting facts. There is, in our view, as 
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much of interest to a deaf mute beginner in a page of such 
sentences as in any of the stories in ‘‘ Goodrich’s First Reader.” 

Perhaps after all, Mr. Turner will escape from the argu- 
ments just presented, in favor of teaching, in part, in such sen- 
tences as we have instanced, and requiring the pupil who is as 
yet hardly able to write narratives and other specimens of 
“connected language,” to write sentences on a given model ; 
by alleging that we have again failed to “discriminate between 
the course or system of instruction, and the text-books used 
in the process of instruction.” Under this subterfuge, he 
might practice his pupils in the school-room to any extent upon 
“isolated sentences,” and yet use only “text-books” of ‘ con- 
nected language.” 

And from an expression on page 231,* it seems probable that 
such is his practice. At least, we have known it to be the 
practice of some teachers, who, holding Mr. Turner’s views 
respecting the greater interest of stories and connected lan- 
guage, have introduced early in the course, books of stories or 
of history prepared for children who hear, illustrating each 
phrase as they went along in a series of “isolated sentences.” 
It would be worth while to inquire whether much of the bene- 
fit which they ascribed to the interest of the stories was not 
due to the repetition of words and phrases in the illustrative 
sentences ; and whether the interest and benefit might not, at 
at that early stage of instruction, have been as great, and the 
progress in language more direct and available, if the stories 
had been related in signs, selecting such incidents to be writ- 
ten out, as could be related without danger of confusing the 
pupil’s ideas of construction, and which would give occasion 
to introduce such words and forms as we might then desire to 
teach. 

While on this subject, we will further remark, that Mr. 
Turner seems also to forget, that children who hear have sev- 
eral years’ practice in the simple and familiar style of conver- 
sation, before they are put into books of “history, geography, 


* << Particular forms of sentences, or principles of construction, should be 
explained and illustrated, as they occur in the text, or as suggested from 
time to time by passing events.” Annazs, Vol, II. 231. 
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and arithmetic,” the style of the better class of which is 
always somewhat elevated, both in the choice of words, and 
in the turn of expression. The frequent efforts that have 
been made of late years, to bring the style of such books 
down to the comprehension of children, sufficiently proves 
that they are generally considered difficult of comprehension, 
even for children already familiar with simple language ; and, 
in our view, the simplified books, now so popular with some, 
are little if any better adapted to the use of the deaf and 
dumb than the old ones. Instead of simplicity they, in many 
cases, present us with inaccuracy, tameness and puerility, and 
they are too often disfigured by nursery idioms, to teach which 
to our pupils is both unnecessary and unwise. The time 
allowed them is too short to spend any part of it in teaching 
them those childish phrases, which if their teacher is wise, 
they are not now obliged to forget. 

Hence we could wish to see other books substituted, pre- 
pared, indeed, with a peculiar reference to the wants of the 
deaf and dumb, but not the less capable of being advan- 
tageously used by young pupils in common schools; books in 
which propriety of expression shall be studied, as well as true 
simplicity of style, and of which the ideas and sentiments, 
without being above the comprehension of the young learner, 
shall be calculated to interest, expand and elevate his mind. 

Mr. Turner misconstrues, or affects to misconstrne our 
remarks concerning the books used in common schools. We 
would “ gladly” put into the hands of our pupils the books 
prepared for children who hear, as soon as, and even before 
our pupils know as much of language as the latter. And we 
do put such books into their hands long before they reach that 
point, not gladly, but because we can as yet do no better. 
“The doctrine that no book should be put into the hands of a 
deaf mute till he knows the language of that book,” is as 
“entirely new” tousasto Mr. Turner. Children who hear still 
need to have many words and expressions in the text-books ex- 
plained tothem. We only desire that the unfortunate deaf mute 
should not be compelled to toil up too steep an ascent, and 
that the “ far greater effort on the part of the teacher,” and of 


the learner too, may be somewhat lightened, by deferring such 
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books a little longer, or as we have already intimated, by pre- 
paring new ones in a more simple style. 

Mr. Turner’s solicitude as to the late period to which, on 
our plan, the study of such books may be deferred, is entirely 
groundless. In his first article, he lays down the principle 
that a knowledge of language is far more necessary to the 
deaf mute than a knowledge of geography, history or arithme- 
tic. We have introduced into the Second Part about as much 
of arithmetic, geography and history as the average of deaf 
mutes usually retain at the end of such a course as Mr. 
Turner advocates or as most of them will need in the ordinary 
business of life; and the pupil, who has spent four years in 
studying our books, will, if the teacher has followed the direc- 
tions given in the notes, enter on the fifth year, with about as 
much of geography, history and arithmetic, and much more 
of language, than if he had been put a year or two earlier into 
special treatises on the three sciences named. We are inclined 
to think the benefit should be measured by the actual amount 
of the most useful attainments made, not by the books gone 
over. If Mr. Turner can show that our books contain much 
that is of no importance to teach early, we will consent to 
cut those parts out; yea, gladly, that the pupil may sooner 
reach the goal at which we all aim. 

Mr. Turner, while professing to show that our “ arguments 
have little weight,” has not attempted fairly to meet those in 
favor of a regular course of lessons prepared expressly with a 
view to the peculiar circumstances of a deaf mute, which we 
drew from the great difference in the circumstances under 
which the deaf mute and the hearing child respectively learn 
language ; but attempts to evade them by saying, that “all he 
meant to affirm was only that no such difference existed as to 
make it necessary to adopt methods of instruction so entirely 
unlike.” ‘This is simply begging the whole question. Mr. 
Turner neither attempts to show himself in what that differ- 
ence does or does not consist, nor to show that our ‘‘ Course” 
is not adapted to the incontestable difference of circumstances. 
But he quotes from Sicard’s ‘‘ Course of Instruction,” a work 
containing, as he himself says, “more of philosophy than of 
common sense,” to show that that eminent teacher agreed with 
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him in considering the deaf mute who is beginning to read and 
write to be, allowing for the difference of organs, precisely in 
the condition of the child who is learning to talk. We are 
curious to know whether Mr. Turner also agrees with Sicard 
in considering the uneducated deaf mute as a “ walking ma- 
chine,” inferior in some respects to the animals, unable to com- 
bine two ideas together, or to reach the simplest process of 
reasoning !* Such is the foundation of Sicard’s notion that 
the mind of the deaf mute is, when he comes to his instructor, 
as little developed as that of the infant learning to talk. It is 
curious to see how Mr. Turner, while quoting Sicard’s author- 
ity, takes a course so diametrically opposite to his. But we 
have neither time nor space to pursue this topic, and will only 
refer to our remarks in our former article, pages 169, 172, par- 
ticularly page 171, second paragraph. 

Mr. Turner now informs us that he would “ proceed upon the 
principle of comparative ease and difficulty, beginning with the 
simplest forms of sentences and going forward by regular gra- 
dations to the most complicated.” We should express our own 
views in very similar terms. But we think it probable we 
should differ materially from Mr. Turner in our estimation of 
“comparative ease and difficulty,” foraclass of deaf mutes, 
and in what constitutes a “ regular gradation” of difficulties. 
He would also “incorporate” with this “principle of compara- 
tive ease and difficulty,” the “ principle of utility ;” teaching 
sentences as they are needed in the intercourse of life to ex- 
press real wants, and impart the knowledge of common events.” 
So long as the principle of comparative ease and difficulty is 
kept in view, we should heartily concur in Mr. Turner’s “ prin- 
ciple of utility ;” but Mr. Turner probably knows that if sen- 
tences are to be taught only as they are needed by a class of 
deaf mutes in their school room, their progress in our language 
of “no fewer than forty thousand words,”f will not be very 
rapid. And this leads us to remark upon what seems to us the 
main error in Mr. Turner’s views, namely, that he fails to make 
a distinction between the “course of instruction” that might 


* Cours d’ Instruction, Discours Preliminaire, pp. 12, 13. 
t Fourth Report of the Directors of the American Asy!um, p. 7. 
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be best for a single deaf mute in the bosom of his family, and 
that which is best for a class of deaf mutes living in a commu- 
nity where the language of signs is the ordinary mode of col- 
loquial intercourse, and acquiring written language, not by 
usage, “by necessary or interesting communications” with 
those who prefer words to signs, but by set lessons in the school 
room. 

Let us suppose a deaf mute child placed among persons little 
skilled in signs, and anxious to teach him words. When he 
has learned a few words, and has discovered that, by their 
means, he can more readily and certainly make his wants and 
thoughts known, he will cling to them, and repeat them as 
often as the occasions occur, till they become indelibly im- 
pressed on his memory. In like manner, as soon as by a skill- 
ful use of his scanty stock of words, his mother or sister suc- 
ceeds in communicating to him any interesting event or fact 
which he did not know before, his attention will be strongly 
awakened, and from that time forward, he will treasure up 
words with new eagerness, and endeavor, in his turn, to tell his 
little discoveries in his scanty and imperfect dialect of words. 

In such circumstances some progress may be made, in spite 
of the disadvantages inseparable from deafness, by suffering 
the child to “learn language as he wants it, without regard to 
ths rules of construction, to classification, or order ;” and, as 
in most cases, the friends of the child will not have the time 
or ability to pursue a regular course of instruction, they cannot 
do better than to embrace all the occasions that arise to enlarge 
the child’s vocabulary, by giving the names in the presence of 
the object, the verb in presence of the action, et cetera, and, at 
the same time, turn it to present account, increasing his ability 
to make his wishes or complaints known, gratifying his curios- 
ity, augmenting his means of social enjoyment, and inculcating 
right moral principles. 

But it is evident that in such cases, the tediousness of spell- 
ing out communication, letter by letter, will induce a constant 
propensity to omit all words which are not essential to the 
sense, or the place of which can readily be supplied by such 
gestures as even those who hear and speak naturally make to 
enforce their meaning. Like all children, the deaf mute child 
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will begin to talk in an imperfect, inverted and elliptical dialect, 
and those around him will imitate his dialect, both because it 
requires the spelling of much fewer words, and because 
he understands it far more readily than he could for a long 
time be made to understand sentences correctly, spelled out at 
full length. Thus it is that, in practice, a deaf mute child can 
hardly be expected to learn more of language in the family than 
is necessary to furnish such a peculiar dialect; and it appears 
to us that the well written article of Mr. Ayres* proposes, in 
this respect, much more than the friends of a deaf mute child 
are, in ninety-nine cases in a hundred, likely to accomplish. 

Yet we can hardly call this propensity to form an abridged 
and peculiar dialect a disadvantage in the early home educa- 
tion of the deaf child, for though it disqualifies him from read- 
ing books, or writing connectedly, inasmuch as a large part of 
his dialect consists of looks and gestures not transferable to pa- 
per, and hence also, leaves him unable to communicate to any 
extent with strangers, yet in the family circle, and among his 
intimate acquaintances, his facilities for social enjoyment, and 
for that constant play and encounter of thought that, even 
though exercised chiefly on trivial subjects, is necessary to 
strengthen and develop, the mental faculties of children, will 
be increased in proportion to the greater rapidity and ease of 
communication which, by the aid of such an abridged dialect, 
will be attained. And we need not add, that his moral educa- 
tion will be an easier task in proportion as communication with 
him is more easy. 

But in the school room, every teacher is aware, that a large 
portion of what is taught the class is not of present application 
to wants or events, or, at least, will not be to any considerable 
extent so applied by them, but is to be treasured up for future 
use. The pupils already possess a medium of communication 
more easy and convenient than words, and this they will use to 
make their wants known, and to impart and acquire the knowl- 
edge of familiar events. They do not then, at present, need 
words or sentences for this purpose, and, except in rare cases, 
as when they may wish to inform their friends at home, by 


*Home Education for the Deaf and Dumb, Annats, Vol. II. p. 177. 
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~ letter, of some remarkable event, no advantage whatever will 
be gained by breaking the regular order of their lessons, in 
order to give phrases describing this or that trivial incident, or 
expressing this or that daily want. Such phrases can be, at 
least, as well introduced in their course as out of it. Wedo 
not mean that it is not very important to lead them to make 
use among themselves, and especially in communications with 
their teacher, of the phrases they have learned; but there is 
no necessity for introducing these phrases out of their order; 
and that the number of such phrases, which occasion will sug- 
gest, is small. 

Since then, the early lessons of the pupil chiefly tend to the 
collecting of materials for future use; since the teacher has it 
in his power, to create through pantomime, an ideal world, with 
its actors, localities, wants, characters and events, and must do 
this, if he would find materials for regular daily lessons ; it is 
manifest that he can summon up, in this ideal world, one event 
as well as another, and thus has all the latitude of choice in the 
subject of his lessons that may be necessary to preserve the 
strictest grammatical order. In an education in the family the 
case is very different, and if Mr. Turner had appreciated this 
difference he would not have cited our directions to parents as 
inconsistent with our views on the best order of lessons in the 
school-room. 

It is hardly worth while to notice Mr. Turner’s other attempts 
to fasten the charge of inconsistency on us, by quotations from 
reports published many years ago. It would be little credita- 
ble to our capacity of being “taught” by “time and observa- 
tion,” if from the experience of the seventeen years covered by 
the reports to which he refers, we had not found cause to mod- 
ify the views which we held as a humble disciple of “ the 
parent institution.” If as Mr. Turner intimates, it is creditable 
to “the instructors of the American Asylum,” “ that there has 
been a gradual change, not only in their views, but in their 
practice,” we submit that, starting originally on the same road 
which they have vacated, we may change our course too, when 
we see reason. And as to the issue, which Mr. Turner seems 
disposed to raise, on the comparative weight of our former and 
present opinions, we should suppose opinions deliberately and 
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carefully formed from the experience and observation of twenty- 
eight years, joined to the close and anxious meditation which 
the preparation of a Course of Lessons involves, should be of 
more value than the opinions formed from only nine or ten 
years experience. Yet we are pleased to find—for it indicates 
that, deriving our first notions on the subject of deaf mute in- 
struction from such able masters as Mr. Gallaudet and Mr. 
Clerc, we started nearly right at first—we say we are pleased 
to fiud that the opinions expressed in our early reports, do not 
differ essentially from those we now hold. They have been 
rather developed than changed. In the quotation from our 
Thirteenth report, (page 5,) Mr. Turner has, apparently by de- 
sign, omitted a material part of the passage, on the advantages 
of putting some “book in which there is continuity of 
thought,” into the hands of the pupils, to “ render the instruc- 
tion more uniform and systematic,” &c. In fact, the whole 
passage would have been applicable to books like our present 
“* Course of Instruction,” had any such books then been in ex- 
istence, but there being none such, we made the best selection 
we could. As to the citation from our Twenty*-fourth report, 
not to mention the important qualification implied in the word 
* uninteresting,” the remark applies to the studies of classes 
more advanced than those for which the Elementary Lessons 
are designed. Such classes have, or ought to have, in a good 
measure, mastered the general principle of construction, and 
have only to commit to memory words and idiomatic expres- 
sions which may be introduced in the miscellaneous order in 
which they occur in books of history, &c. If we remember 
aright, however, the reference to teaching “in the order of a 
vocabulary” was intended to bear on a practice not unknown 
to Mr. Turner and his associates at Hartford, that of going 
through a dictionary of some ten thousand words alphabetically. 
We have very little doubt that a methodical vocabulary, em- 
bracing all the words of common occurrence, in some ideolo- 
gical order of arrangement, would be very useful in the in- 
struction of the deaf and dumb, but we cannot now stop to 


* Mr. Turner writes Thirty-fourth, but as we have not reached our Thirty- 
fourth report yet, we suppose it was in his mind to write Twenty-fourth. 
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explain our views as to the mode of using it. On the whole, 
the discrepancy, between the full and correct reading of the 
passages cited, and our present views, is so small that we think 
Mr. Turner has laboriously examined the Thirty Reports of the 
New York Institution to but little advantage, if the convicting 
us of inconsistency was the only advantage he proposed. 

For the faint praise with which Mr. Turner speaks of our 
books, we are properly grateful. We fully agree with him 
that they are not “perfect in plan or execution.” If, however, 
they are, as Mr. Turner is pleased to say, “an improvement” 
on the able French work of Bébian, and on “ what has hither- 
to been published in this country,” we have the consolation to 
think they may be of some utility in the instruction of the 
deaf anddumb. ‘To have done better, in this respect, than any 
of the able men who have practiced this branch of instruction, 
during the thirty-three years since it was introduced into this 
country, is an honor that might content a moderate ambition. 
While, however, we are conscious that all our zeal, anxiety 
and labor cannot make any work of ours perfect, we are grati- 
fied to find that Mr. Turner’s sharpest scrutiny has not enabled 
him to point out anything which, after the most careful and 
mature consideration, we could wish altered. He objects to 
those phrases, comparatively few in number, in which reference 
is had to the localities of the city of New York, or allusion 
made to events in the history of our Institution. Now, in our 
view, the want of any allusions to places and events well known 
to the pupil, would have been a very serious defect in a course 
of instruction ; and he must be a miserable teacher, who can- 
not change the names and dates so as to make the sentences 
applicable to his own locality, or as the almanac makers say, 
fit the calculations to his own meridian. The sentences in 
question, we may further observe, were intended as suggestive 
of others, to be formed by the teacher on the same model, 
introducing recent facts and localities of interest to the pupil. 

Mr. Turner instances, as a fault, the teaching of the most 
commonly recurring irregular plurals, by the time the pupil 
has learned about a hundred and twenty names of familiar 
objects, and a few adjectives. Now if it be proper, as Mr. 
Turner admits, to teach the regular plurals at this point, we 
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certainly should prefer (after giving a sufficient number of 
examples to impress the rule on his memory) to teach at once 
those irregular plurals which occur in the names of very com- 
mon objects, rather than either to avoid naming those objects, 
or to suffer the pupil to suppose that their plurals are irregu- 
larly formed, and thus to contract the habit of forming them 
erroneously. How long would a teacher wish to avoid naming 
such familiar objects as man, child, baby, ox, foot, knife, &c., 
because their plurals are irregularly formed? And moreover, 
m our view, there is no real difficulty in the irregular plurals. 
The difficulties of language for our pupils are those usages that 
have nothing corresponding in the construction of his own 
dialect of signs. In that language there is no plural form. 
He does not say in signs, two horses, five horses, many horses ; 
but two horse, five horse, many horse, or rather, horse two, 
horse five, horse many. The difficulty is to lead him to 
make the difference of termination whenever more than one 
object is in question. This lesson once well mastered, the 
irregular plurals are merely an additional burden on his mem- 
ory. The plurals which are wholly irregular are only about a 
dozen, and these being mastered in a lesson or two, the pupil 
will proceed with confidence to give the regular terminations 
to all nouns he may hereafter meet. We have not introduced 
more than “one difficulty at a time;” neither have we, in 
order to make either “a particular vocabulary,” or the list of 
irregular plurals complete, “ introduced words that the pupil 
will have little or no occasion to use ;” and Mr. Turner might 
have spared his solicitude on that point. 

It is, we may further observe, obvious that teachers need 
not reject our books, because they do nut approve of certain 
lessons. We have given them the best results of our long ex- 
perience, and careful study and reflection. They can add the 
results of their own observation or reflection in omitting, mod- 
ifying or adding, as circumstances may make advisable. 

While conceding some little merit to our books, Mr. Turner 
seems desirous to intimate that even this scanty merit is 
chiefly due to others. The ‘“ Elementary Lessons,” in his 


view, is only an improvement upon the model of Bébian’s 


Manual; and “the greater part” of the “ Scripture Lessons” 
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bears “a close resemblance to the Catechism of Scripture 
History for the Deaf and Dumb, first printed in Hartford in 
1829 ;” but here Mr. Turner is careful not to add that this too 
is an “improvement on the model.” This charge of having 
“little claim to originality,” is put forward in a manner to give 
the idea, that in compiling our books, we had saved ourselves 
the labor of independent research and reflection, by copying 
and modifying the labors of others. We shall not imitate Mr. 
Turner by talking about “ tricks” and “ insinuations,” but the 
imputation demands a few words of reply. : 

From Bébian’s Manual, certainly in some respects the best 
book of the kind which we were able to consult, we derived 
some valuable hints as to the best order of the early lessons, 
and the first introduction of abstract nouns; but every teacher 
who has the opportunity of making the comparison can see 
that, with these exceptions, the labor of preparing our books 
was as great as if the “ Manual” had never existed. 

The resemblance of the Scripture Lessons to the Catechism 
is more striking. Both speak of much the same persons, 
Adam, Abel, Noah, &c. ; both introduce these persons in much 
the same order; and in both we may even find, in part, the 
same facts related of these persons. We remember, however, 
reading the same facts, of the same persons, in the same order, 
and even partly in the same language, in books not printed at 
Hartford ; some of them printed long before 1829. We pre- 
sume the compilers of the Catechism did not profess to be the 
first to relate these facts; and, on our part, we do not pretend 
to have discovered any new sources of original information on 
the subject of Scripture History that were unknown to them. 
Any one, however, who will compare the two books, will see at 
a glance that we have not relied on the Catechism for our facts, 
inasmuch as we introduce twice or thrice as many. Here and 
there we may have unconsciously employed phrases used in 
the Catechism. We had used that work in our school some 
years, and some of its expressions lingered in our memory. 
We took no special pains to avoid them, when they came apt 
to our purpose ; but, except in part of the first lesson, we are 
not conscious of designedly copying from the Catechism. 
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To show that we weut back to the true originals for our 
facts, and as far as possible for language, we will cite a few 
instances. The Catechism informs us that the “devil tempted 
them.” We have simply recorded what we find in Genesis, 
that Eve was the tempted and the tempter was the serpent. 
The Catechism states that Abel “prayed to God;” a fact 
which, however probable it may be, the inspired penmen have 
omitted to record. The Catechism excepts “ Noah and his 
family” from the general wickedness of the antediluvians ; we 
do not find the piety of Noah’s family recorded. The Cate- 
chism says that Samson “tore down” the gates of Gaza; we 
have been content to say with the inspired historian, he “ took” 
them and carried them away. These instances may suffice to 
show from what sources we did borrow ; and even if, in one or 
two places, the compilers of the Catechism have more nearly 
followed the Scripture narrative than ourselves, as in the 
account of Saul’s death,* the difference here too shows that 
our book was written without any special reference to the Cat- 
echism. 

As to the comparative advantages of “ connected language” 
and of the antiquated form of question and answer, in a book 
of history, our opinion is sufficiently indicated by the form we 
have given our book. It is possible for the pupil to answer the 
questions in the Catechism by a mere effort of the memory, 
without understanding either question or answer, and in some 
cases, there is danger that he may do so. Moreover, some of 
the questions are so vague that almost any other answer would 
be as correct as the one printed after the question. We prefer 
to have the questions separate from the text, and as far as pos- 
sible, in such a form as to be some test whether the pupil has 
understood his lesson. 

Mr, Turner refers to Bébian’s Manual for an instance of a 
course of instruction in which “each and every principle of 
construction is presented and illustrated by appropriate phrases 


* The Catechism merely states that Saul “at last killed himself,” without 
relating when, why or how. We inadvertently wrote that the Philistines 
‘*killed him and his son Jonathan in a great battle ;” Saul only anticipating 
the Philistines a little by falling on his sword. 
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before any examples of connected composition are given.” We 
think that Mr. Turner has here done great injustice to Bébian, 
simply through not making the distinction which he would in- 
culcate upon us, “between the course of instruction and the 
books used in the process,” which, in the present case, is much 
more material than in the case to which Mr. Turner applied it. 
The Manual is simply a collection of “models of exercises,” 
designed to show how the difficulties of construction can be 
made easy and intelligible to the pupil. The author in his 
“Introduction,” takes care to apprise us that his book embraces 
but a small part of his course. On page IV of this Introduc- 
tion, Mr. Turner may find the following paragraphs : 

“The knowledge of grammatical forms conducts speedily 
to reading lessons, which offer to the study of the pupil all the 
words which it is necessary for him to know, each in its most 
usual acceptations. Reading alone can introduce him toa 
mass of knowledge, which ordinary children acquire in conver- 
sation. 

‘We think, then, that the teacher cannot make too much 
haste to put the deaf mute in a condition to understand simple 
propositions, of which may be formed little narratives adapted 
to his comprehension. He may be afterward gradually ad- 
vanced to the knowledge of all the elements of language.” 

These extracts require no comment. Mr. Turner’s fanciful 
description was evidently no more applicable to Bébian’s course 
than to our own; and, unless he can bring an instance more in 
point, he cannot wholly escape the suspicion of having, while 
attempting to lop away what he supposed to be a defective 
limb of the “French Course,” really aimed his blows at the 
figments of his own imagination. 

Mr. Turner sums up “ the matters at issue between us,” as 
fairly, we presume, as his understanding of them has enabled 
him todo. We think, however, that he has not fully under- 
stood them. We will, therefore, present our own summing up 
of our views, and then, in a few comments on Mr. Turner’s views 
as summed up by himself, endeavor to show wherein the differ- 
ence between us really consists. 

We hold, that in an institution, the younger pupils will, in 
practice, learn but little of language by conversation or reading 
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and hence, that the lessons of the teacher must, in most cases, 
furnish nearly the whole that they will acquire during the first 
two years at least. The whole matter and manner of their early 
lessons being thus in our power, we are at full liberty to con- 
struct a regular and philosophical system of lessons. The 
advantages of the child who hears in learning language, are, 
first, the living interest and immediate applicability of words 
and phrases spoken to him, or in his presence ; and second, the 
continual repetition of words and phrases around him, to him 
and by him. Our pupil must derive a faint compensation for the 
first in the pantomime of his teacher; the second must be par- 
tially supplied by continual repetition in the school room. There 
are other important advantages of the hearing child, which noth- 
ing can compensate to the deaf mute; but then, we can and 
should, for the latter, avoid the disadvantages of a miscellane- 
ous and desultory mode of introducing words and phrases to 
his notice. And words and phrases ought not to be taught the 
deaf mute, till they can be precisely understood. By having 
clear ideas at the outset, he will save much time which would 
otherwise be lost in correcting false or imperfect impressions. 
We cannot during any ordinary term of instruction, teach 
our pupils all the words and idioms of the language. We must 
make a selection of the most common and important. Even 
this selection will present a sufficiently formidable task to de- 
mand the greater part of our attention during the earlier years 
of the course; and if we rely for teaching language, mainly 
on books of stories, or of history, besides the impracticability 
of preserving a regular order, we shall find, when too late, 
that much that is really important has been omitted, while in 
many cases, the pupils have acquired a habit of using, on trivial 
occasions, awkward imitations of the set phrases and stilted 
sentences of books. Moreover, much of what they learn in 
this way will pass from the memory before the same word or 
phrase will occur to revive and make permanent the impression. 
We hold, therefore, that a collection should be made of all 
the words and forms of construction which it is important for 
our pupils to know; a collection sufficiently large to enable 
them, when it is once well mastered, to express readily all 
familiar ideas, and make and receive al] necessary communi- 
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cations. Having reached this point, they can, if their educa- 
tion should here be interrupted, go on indefinitely in acquiring 
knowledge and language through conversation and books. 

This collection of words, forms and idioms we would arrange 
in a regular and philosophical order, not merely having regard 
to the comparative simplicity of the ideas, and shortness of 
the sentences, but so arranging the successive steps that each 
successive lesson may prepare the way for, and shed light upon 
the next; so that the pupil shall most easily, readily and cer- 
tainly acquire the important, and for him peculiarly hard to be 
acquired, faculty of thinking at will, in an order of ideas cor- 
responding to our own order of words. An important aid to 
the acquiring of this faculty, is in habituating him to regard as 
one those collections of words that represent a single object or 
idea. 

The repetition in the school room, on which we rely for im- 
pressing words and phrases firmly on the memory, means, of 
course, requiring the pupil to write or spell on the fingers often, 
almost continually, now from memory; now from dictation ; now 
to express his own ideas. Hence, till the pupils are able to write 
somewhat connectedly, the repetition must necessarily be in 
large part, the repetition first of words, then of phrases, then 
of very simple sentences. But we would introduce stories, 
letters, descriptions, &c., at as early a period as possible with- 
out violating the fundamental principle of progressive order ; 
and in proportion as the pupil’s knowledge of language extends, 
these stories, etc., should become longer and more numerous, 
till they come to form the principal part of the lessons. We 
would, also, endeavor to introduce early among the illustrative 
sentences, and in occasional lessons, as many facts in history, 
geography, arithmetic, &c., as we find our pupils prepared to 
receive with profit. 

Such are the principles which we are endeavoring to carry 
out in our series of books for the use of the deaf and dumb, 
during the earlier years of their course. We are conscious 
that we have thus far been only able imperfectly to accomplish 
what we have proposed ; but the results attained sufficiently 
indicate that we have started “on the right track.” 

Mr. Turner thinks that “after having learned a suitable 
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number of words,” the pupils “should then learn such conver- 
sational phrases and sentences as they need to use in their 
daily intercourse with others.” We think that the deaf mute 
pupil in an institution does not feel the need of one such 
phrase more than another, and, therefore, that such phrases 
should be taught when they can be introduced in a regular 
order of lessons. Mr. Turner thinks that ‘‘ they should then be 
put upon connected composition,” and “that particular forms 
of sentences and principles of construction should be explained 
and illustrated as they occur in the text, or as suggested from 
time to time by passing events.” We think that it is imprac- 
ticable on this’ plan, to preserve any order in introducing the 
difficulties of language, and that much that is important will 
be omitted. Mr. Turner “prefers this course for the reason 
that the deaf and dumb at first have little or no ability to gen- 
eralize, or to classify or apply principles ; while at the same 
time they have good memories.” We think the reason wholly 
inapplicable. It is ridiculous to talk of the ability of a child 
to classify who has no materials to classify ; and if the mate- 
rials of language are classified by the teacher before they are 
presented to the pupil, his “good memory” will retain them 
certainly none the worse, and we think much the better for 
that classification. 

On the whole, we are inclined to think that Mr. Turner’s 
“simple and natural method,” is rather a method for the dull 
or indolent. They would seek lessons to interest the class 
without particular effort on their own part; we would seek to 
interest the class in their lessons. Every teacher will agree. 
that the best system is that by which the best order of lessons 
is maintained, provided equal interest can be kept up; and 
that this can be done with our “‘ course” we know from repeated 
experiment. 

We have extended our remarks to a much greater length 
than we proposed when we began ; but we felt it to be due to 
ourselves to correct Mr. Turner’s misconceptions and misstate- 
ments ; and due to the teachers who use our books to put the 
principles on which those books are compiled in as clear a light 
as the time and space we can spare to this article will admit, 
It is for our fellow laborers in the cause to judge of the cor- 
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rectness of our principles, and how far we have succeeded in 
reducing them to practice. We may say, however, that the 
objections that have been made are so diverse, as to favor the 
belief that we have nearly hit the just mean between the ex- 
tremes of different systems. 

We wish it to be distinctly understood that we have no per- 
sonal controversy with Mr. Turner beyond the issues he has 
himself raised. We address him simply as one of the most 
experienced and influential instructors of the oldest American 
Institution for the deaf and dumb. The opinions he has put 
forth have become public property, and these we have a right 
to discuss. In condemning his arguments, we made no insin- 
uation as to his motives; in discovering marks of crudeness, 
haste and negligence in the single article before us, we cast no 
reflections on his capacity ; and we think his charges of ‘bad 
temper,” “unfairness,” want of courtesy, etc., like some other 
things he has advanced, have little or no foundation except in 
his own imagination. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Juhn Bulwer. The following sketch of one of the pioneers 
of deaf mute instruction in England, is taken from the Penny 
Cyclopedia. 

“ Joun Butwer was an English physician of the seventeenth 
century, who devoted himself to the discovery of methods for 
communicating knowledge to the deaf and dumb. Dr. Wallis 
is generally regarded as the originator, in England, of an art 
by which the benefits of instruction are bestowed on the deaf, 
and in the ‘ Memorials’ of his own life, he appears in unrivaled 
possession of this honor. But Bulwer, a contemporary of 
Wallis, has claims which only need to be known to entitle him 
to the credit which has so generally been given to another. 
That Wallis was disingenuous on this subject, in more than 
one instance, is evident from a notice of Dalgarno’s works, 
which appeared in the ‘ Edinburgh Review,’ No. cxxiv. 
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Whether Bulwer and Wallis had received intelligence of what 
had been accomplished by Ponce and Bonet in Spain, cannot 
now be determined. It is probable that Bulwer had obtained 
no such information, for his mode of treating the subject is 
very original, and rather that of an inventor than a copyist. 
The earlier practice of Wallis is in many respects similar to 
the methods pursued by Bonet, as detailed in his work, pub- 
lished in 1620. [Bonet.] It is probable that Bulwer did not 
use a manual alphabet, for he mentions, with a degree of admi- 
ration, the employment of this medium of communication, in 
the case of a gentleman who became deaf through disease. 
Wallis used no finger-alphabet in his first attempts, but he 
seems to have been aware of its utility, for in after years, he 
appropriated, without acknowledgement, the one which Dal- 
garno invented. Sir Kenelm Digby, who was deeply im- 
pressed with Bonet’s success in Spain, would probably send 
the first intelligence of his labors to England. Sir K. Digby 
had much correspondence with Dr. Wallis on philosophical 
subjects previous to 1657, in which year Wallis published the 
results of that correspondence. As Wallis had published a 
treatise on speech in 1653, it is highly probable that the results 
then new and curious, which Digby had witnessed in Spain in 
the instruction of the deaf and dumb, would be communicated 
by him to his philosophical friend. Wallis did not make pub- 
lic the inventions which he claimed for instructing the deaf till 
1670, several years after Digby’s death, though he introduced 
his first pupil, Mr. Whalley, before the Royal Society in 1662, 
after a year’s instruction. 

It has been considered necessary thus to trace what Dr. 
Wallis accomplished, in order to place Bulwer in his proper 
light, and to show the value of his performances; in esti- 
mating which, it must not be forgotten that no English writer, 
as far as can be now ascertained, had previously employed 
himself on the subject which Bulwer attempted to elucidate. 
A few years before 1648, Bulwer published ‘ Chironomia, or 
the Art of Manual Rhetoric,’ and ‘ Chirologia, or the Natural 
Language of the Hand.’ These are the works which obtained 
for him the surname of ‘the Chirosopher.’ ‘They formed 


part of that system of artificial language which he designed to 
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employ in developing his philosophical views, and by which he 
proposed to lead the deaf to a knowledge of spoken language. 
Bulwer’s chief work is entitled ‘ Philocophus, or the Deafe and 
Dumbe Man’s Friend, exhibiting the philosophical verity of 
that subtile art which may inable one with an observant eie to 
heare what any man speaks by the moving of his lips. Upon 
the same ground, with the advantage of an historical exempli- 
fication, apparently proving, that a man borne deafe and 
dumbe may be taught to heare sounds of words with his eie, 
and thence learn to speak with his tongue. By J. B. sirnamed 
the Chirosopher. London, 1648.’ 

Bulwer’s principles of instruction may be gathered from the 
above works : they appear to have been imitative signs, or the 
language of action; the labial alphabet, or reading the move- 
ments of the lips ; and articulation. ‘There was an originality 
in his conceptions which no prior or contemporary author on 
the subject, in this or any other country, could claim. He 
noticed the power which the deaf possess of hearing sounds 
through the teeth, an experiment which may be made in vari- 
ous ways, especially by means of a musical box or repeating 
watch. He also produced several other works, among which 
were the following : ‘'Tractatus de removendis loquele imped- 
imentis ;’ ‘Tractatus de removendis auditoris impedimentis.’ 
It is probable that these treatises were not published; their 
titles occur at the end of one of his curious works, which 
appeared in 4to in 1653, called ‘ Anthropo-metamorphosis,’ 
man transformed, or the artificial changeling, in which he 
shows the great variety of shapes and dresses which men 
have assumed in the different ages and nations of the world. 
He also published ‘ Pathomyotomia, or a dissection of the sig- 
nificative muscles of the affections of the mind,’ 1649, 12mo. 

Bulwer must be regarded as a man of persevering research, 
and though not an instructor of the deaf and dumb, he was 
undoubtedly the first in England to point out a safe and cer- 
tain path which teachers might pursue. 
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Institution for Imbeciles and Idiots. The Boston Congrega- 
tionalist contains the following notice of a benevolent institu- 
tion, lately established at Barre, Massachusetts. 


“The age of miracles is not past. Ours is emphatically 
such an age. ‘The blind see, the lame walk, the deaf hear and 
the dumb speak, in a somewhat different way, it is true, and 
by very different means, but not less really and truly, than 
when the disciples of John the Baptist came to Jesus to obtain 
evidence whether he were the Christ. And now, as then, 
these miracles are wrought by Christian charity. They are 
the fruits and evidences of a religion, which has come down 
from heaven to earth, and is designed to restore man to the 
favor and image of God. 

“We had often been in Asylums for the deaf and dumb, for 
the blind, and for the insane, and seen with delight how much 
can be done to ameliorate the condition and even to educate 
the minds and hearts of these unfortunate classes. But it 
remained for a recent visit to the Institution which we have 
named at the head of this article, to show us the highest tri- 
umph of charity guided by wisdom. Nothing ever seemed so 
much like raising the dead, like breathing the breath of life 
into a human body, and animating it with a living soul. There 
were persons, who a year since only breathed and unconsci- 
ously digested the food which they scarcely knew how to swal- 
low, who were incapable of walking or performing any volun- 
tary motions, now climbing ladders, rolling at nine-pins, catch- 
ing dumb-bells, and going through various gymnastic exercises 
with a great degree of agility. Others came to the Institu- 
tion, as almost all idiots are, as helpless in their personal hab- 
its, as regardless of personal decencies, as the veriest infant, 
and far more disgusting to the eye and every sense of the 
beholder; but they have been taught to dress decently, to 
maintain personal cleanliness, and to observe the proprieties of 
life to such a degree, that the teacher and proprietor of the 
establishment, who had witnessed all the transformation, could 
not but look on them and speak of. them now, as ‘ beautiful’ 
children. Others again not purely and strictly idiotic, but 
whom, from some cause or other, their parents and ordinary 
teachers had been unable to teach anything, have mastered the 
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elements of geography and arithmetic, and were seen at their 
desks with their books in their hands and learning their les- 
sons, like any other scholars of theirage. It was delightful to 
behold the inexhaustible patience and the unwearied kindness 
with which Dr. and Mrs. Wilbur devoted themselves to the 
comfort and improvement of these poor creatures, not only 
teaching and training them by day, but watching over them by 
night, not as if impelled by necessity or mere duty, still less 
for filthy lucre’s sake, but expressing and manifestly feeling 
toward them, in no small measure, the tenderness of parental 
love. And it was painfully interesting to see how the helpless 
innocents in return clung to their persons, hung on their lips, 
and watched their every movement with all an infant’s feeling 
of affection and dependence. May they meet the reward from 
an enlightened public and a liberal commonwealth, which their 
self-denying labors so richly deserve. 

“The Institution at Barre is wholly a private enterprise. 
The children are chiefly, if not altogether, the children of 
parents in comfortable circumstances. It was instructive and 
affecting to hear what names they have, and to learn what 
families they represented. 

“There is but one other Institution of the kind in the 
United States. That is under the direction of Dr. Howe, and 
is connected with the Massachusetts Asylum for the Blind in 
Boston. Of course it is sustained by the State. It was 
opered a little more than a year since, with only ten or twelve 
pupils, and simply as an experiment. The result in Boston, as 
in Barre, has demonstrated the possibility, and therefore the 
duty, of greatly improving the condition of a class hitherto 
sunk in hopeless degradation and wretchedness. There is 
work enough for more than one or two such schools to educate 
the 1,400 or 1,500 idiots of this commonwealth, and the State 
Treasury should be opened freely for the support of so noble a 
charity.” 


Indiana Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb. One of the Indi- 
anapolis papers contains the following account of a late exhibi- 
tion of some of the pupils of this school. 


“The pupils of the Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb for the 
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State of Indiana, were examined before the members of the 
Constitutional Convention, on Wednesday evening last, at 
Wesley Chapel, in this city. They were examined in Arith- 
metic, Grammar, and other branches usually taught in schools. 

“The pantomimic representations afforded the chief attrac- 
tions. Those by Miss Orcuarp, Miss Hatton, Mr. Oscoop, 
and others, were much admired. A petition, composed by one 
of the female mutes, published in the proceedings of the Con- 
vention, in this day’s paper, was addressed by Miss Orchard to 
the members of the Convention, in the language of signs, in- 
terpreted as she proceeded, by Mr. Brown. The expressions of 
her countenance, and the force and power she communicated 
to this new language, seemed to express the meaning of the 
address, almost without the aid of an interpreter, and with it, 
it had great effect. 

“The description of a Sucker in Louisville, describing 
among other things, his visit to a fashionable party, was inimi- 
table, exhibiting powers of imitation and personification of 
character, so far as action is concerned, equal to the best 
speaking mimics. The three scenes from the life of Moses, 
were delineated by Miss Orchard, with great power and beau- 
ty—the grief of the mother, on consigning her infant son to 
the frail ark—the dividing of the waters, and the overthrow of 
Pharaoh’s hosts—the death of Moses on the mountain, after 
gazing on the promised land, and the flight of his spirit to the 
world above, seemed to unfold a long and eventful life in the 
short space of a few minutes. 

“ Mr. J. 8S. Brown, the Principal of the Asylum, deserves 
much praise for his faithfulness and ability in conducting this 
truly benevolent institution, which is doing so much to advance 
the character of Indiana, in the view of every visitor to our 
State and city.” 


The petition alluded to above reads as follows. 


“To the Honorable Members of the Constitutional Convention. 

‘‘We are aware, that the present Convention, before whom 
we have the honor of appearing, is the most important which 
has ever assembled in this capital, and comprises in its ranks 
the most talented of the people of the State. Under these 
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circumstances, we feel overwhelmed with a sense of our inca- 
pacity ; but we would crave your indulgence, and hope that 
your kindness will excuse the imperfections of our present ad- 
dress, as but a few years have passed since the time when we 
first learned to communicate our thoughts to others. 

“We feel that the blessings which education has bestowed 
upon us, are far greater than the power of language can ex- 
press ; and it is to pray that these blessings may not be with- 
drawn from us and others equally unfortunate, which prompts 
us to address you at this time. 

“The pages of history contain the records of all classes of 
men; the plebian and the patrician, the noble and the slave, 
are alike remembered. But who shall tell of owr history in 
years gone by? The Mute and the Blind have gone down to 
the grave, leaving no record to tell that they had been. It is 
true, that, among the latter, many eminent individuals have 
been found, even as early as the days of the blind Grecian 
Bard; but, of the multitudes who have passed in darkness 
through the world, where shall we find the history? We 
would, however, hope, that the dark clouds which hung over us 
have passed away, for teachers have been given, who, with 
words of wisdom, have imparted to us new life, and whose 
instructions shed light and joy on our path. 

“'To us, who are mute, the world is no longer a joyless 
dwelling place. No more do we look upon the blue vault 
above us, with all its shining hosts, merely as an image of ex- 
ternal beauty ; for science: has revealed suns and systems in- 
numerable, in the vast regions of space ; and, in every star that 
shines, we see a world. And while thus our teachers have un- 
folded to our eyes the wonders of creation, and opened the 
mines of knowledge, affliction has been forgotten in the thought, 
that the treasures of wisdom and learning belonged to us, as 
well as to the more fortunate ; while the Blind, in the intellec- 
tual joys to which they have attained, forget the darkness 
which envelopes outward things. 

“ But what has hitherto been the condition of those who<e 
lot it is to pass through life, bewildered in the mazes of a dis- 
ordered intellect? What heart does not feel for them, and 
what a tale of suffering does their history unfold. Like the 
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demoniac of Scripture, their dwelling has been among the 
tombs, being destitute, afflicted, tormented. The wild beast of 
the desert has not been shunned with greater dread, or treated, 
in captivity, with more severity, than those on whose minds 
the lamp of reason sheds no ray. We rejoice to think, that 
they too, have been succored by the angel-hand of benevolence, 
and rescued from oppression and misery. In the home which 
has been provided for them, their wounded spirits have found 
peace. 

“It is to ask these blessings may still be extended to us ail, 
by the renewed beneficence of our fellow-citizens, that this ad- 
dress in now presented to your honorable body—and we have 
been emboldened to make it, by the kindness and generosity 
which has always marked the conduct of our government to- 
wards us. 

“ And, in conclusion, we would say, that although we can 
offer no suitable recompense ; yet, while we live, our prayers 
shall ascend, unceasingly, for our benefactors ; and we trust to 
meet them in that world of joy and bliss, where our thanks 
shall reach their ears without the aid of an interpreter; there 
shall no eye be dimmed, neither shall any mind be darkened.” 


Articulation in Germany. One of our friends, writing from 
Europe to the New York Independent, makes the following 
brief notice of a visit which he paid to the school for the deaf 
and dumb at Frankfort. 


“The scholars in the Institute for the Deaf and Dumb 
showed like results to those I spoke of from Berlin. They 
repeated the sounds very well from the lips of Dr. Goldhorn, 
the librarian of the University, who introduced us into the 
Institute, but who had never attempted to converse thus with 
the dumb before, not indeed ever having visited the school till 
that time. A deaf and dumb teacher repeated his words, and 
held a sort of conversation with him, as freely and accurately 
almost as any one could have done. The pupils thought we 
might be from ‘Hamburg,’ but when asked why they thought 
so, could give no reason for it; and when told that we were 
from the United States of America, they broke out in surprise 
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at the distance, and in great gratification. Having, however, 
_ been previously told that we could not speak German, they 
then concluded that we were not from ‘ Hamburg,’ and thus 
intelligently and artlessly corrected their own mistake. When 
mention was made of any particular thing, they went on to 
specify its qualities; and when water was spoken of, they 
immediately and humorously named other drinks. Presents 
of the girls’ handiwork were made to us, and their pleasure at 
this as shown in their glistening and modest eyes, was not less 
than ours. I shall long keep my gift as a memento.” 


How far the fact that the writer “ could not speak German” 
should affect the value of his judgment in the case, we will 
not undertake to decide. , 


Deaf Mute Institution in South Carolina. It may not be 
generally known to the public, says the Charleston Evening 
News, that a Deaf Mute Institution is in operation at Cedar 
Spring, Spartanburg District, in this State. Mr. Walker, the 
Principal, who has displayed most commendable public spirit 
in this matter, has added to the Instructors Mr. J. B. Edwards, 
late of the Deaf Mute Asylum of Georgia. Mr. Edwards is 
a deaf mute. 


Deafness cured by railroad. English papers affirm that an 
old lady in that country, who had been deaf for eight years, 
was lately restored to hearing, during her first trip on the rail- 
road. The noise of the train, while passing under a bridge, 
“caused something in her ear to give way,” and she was 
able to hear as well as ever. 


A theory of lightning. Deaf children are made to father 
many beautiful sayings. The last we have seen reads thus. 
“A deaf child being asked to explain the cause of lightning, 
replied that it was the opening and shutting of the eyes of 
God.” 
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